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®. This news item 
from an important canning paper 
is worth repeating. 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
recommends enamel-lined cans for 
pumpkins and squash, as for red 
fruits, lobster, shrimp, beets and 
rhubarb, strictly for their commer- 
cial value to packer and buyer. 


Experience proves that for these 
articles, at least, enamel-lined cans 
more than pay for themselves. More 
satisfactory sales, more repeat sales, 
more sales—far outweigh the extra 
cost of enamel. Have you ever talked 


This booklet is of particular value 


this out with us? to distributors of canned foods. 
Did you get your copy? 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. } 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


Phones: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 


President W. H. Killian. 

Vice-President, C. Burnett Torsch 

Treasurer, Leander Langrall 

Secretary, William F. Assau. 

COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 

Arbitration Committee, C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 

Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, gu. E 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 

Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 

Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 

. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Hospitality Commitiee, W. LambleH. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, obt. A. H 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. John R. Mitchell Co. 

Brokers’ Committe, F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- a ; 

erts, H. L. Fleming. Foot of Washington St. 

Committee on Agriculture, William Silver,H.P.Strasbaugh, 5 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, Baltimore . Md. 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Counsel. Jno. C. Beeuwkes 
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TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN - LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 
Packers 
No finer. cans beneath the sun, 
Milk Canners ° 
Quality first since nineteen-one. 
Peanuts and Peanut Products : 
Mi Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
Fresh Oyster e 
— Fits us well to serve you now. 
Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


TENEX DRY PASTE For Canners 


It makes more paste per pound 


“The longer it sets the thicker it gets.’’ 


Contains no acid, will not stain expensive labels. 


WILL NOT SPOIL. | 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


THE INDUSTRIAL PAPER COMPANY 


| 
116-118 KEY HIGHWAY BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 

: 


| 
| | 
A Trial Will Convince You 


Manufactured by: VICTOR G. BLOEDE COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
(OM You will become a regular user after you have tried TENEX DRY PASTE. “@\ 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN “Won THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building 


Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE 


COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. 


Columbia Building 


GUARDIAN OF YOUR PACK. 


‘“Recleaning peas’’ hardly expresses the work of this machine. Its duty is to remove the splits 
and skins, preferably after the Blanch. It does this work thoroughly and without constant attention. 
Its user never has complaint of splits and skins in the top of the can. They are not there. As acon- 
sequence, the Housewife demands more like them. It pays to watch the fine points in the process. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 

HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 

HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. KING "SPRAGUE CO, 


88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE. Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 45th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Payable in advamce, on receipt of bill. 


Sample copy free. 
One year, 


Foreign $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RaTes—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
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EDITORIAL 


ERE’S GOOD NEWS—One of our good friends, noting our 
editorial remarks last week, feared that we were growing 
weary of the discussion on this matter of the Swells 

Allowance, and, in Biblical terms, admonished us not to grow 
weary of doing good, but to keep on with the good work, to the 
end that the industry might understand the very “innards” of 
this proposition. He figures it out in this way: There are about 
five billion cans of foods produced annually; but let us take about 
half of this amount and call it one hundred million cases at an 
average valuation of $4.00 per case. This represents a total value 
of $400,000,000. One-half of one per cent on this amounts to 
$24,006,000. Careful computation of the actual losses back over 
a period of years as long as ten, together with laboratory and 
scientific data, would show the losses due to swells on this amount 
of goods as about $400,000. Therefore, an allowance of half of 
one per cent would mean a pure gift of $1,600,000 to the buyers 
every year. It actually amounts to more; but that is a quite tidy 
sum, and is the underlying motive for the big drive now on to 
get that flat allowance. That is what all parties at interest, ex- 
cept the canners, are striving to save for the industry. It is a 
right nice morsel to turn under the tongue, well worth complete 
digestion—and it is real, not visionary. When the canners grasp 
this fact there will be no further argument heard about a flat 
allowance of half of one per cent. 


ROCODILE TEARS—When the proposition to establish zone 
C warehouses in which to store swelled canned foods, under 

Government supervision, but subject to inspection and ex- 
amination by the canners, was made, the jobbers, with tears in 
their voices, begged the canners not to go to this wanton waste 
of good money, not to incur this evtremely heavy expense—and 
it was even hinted for the benefit of the backward-looking can- 
iers—that it was just another move to establish another bureau 
in the National Canners’ Association, with fat salaries attached. 
There are so many “backward-looking” canners in the industry, 
and so many trained in the art of biting the hand that feeds 
them, that this latter bait was taken eagerly; and when we first 
heard of the warehouse, our first thought was of the cost, we will 
admit. But when the jobber becomes solicitous about losses by 
canners, we know it is time to stop, look and listen. The words 
of Shakespeare in his play “Julius Caesar,” just before the mur- 
(ev of Caesar, come back to us: “Cassius doth bow too low.” 
And so we set out to look and to listen in this matter of the 
establishment of warehouses, and here is what we find: 

_ The Advisory Council of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation favors the plan; the Bureau of Chemistry will 
sanction the warehouses; most State food authorities are 
in hearty accord with the plan, and some of them en- 
thusiastie about it; 18 regional warehouses have already 
been decided upon, and others will be added as required, 
and the present staff of the National Canners’ Associa- 


tion, through the Research Laboratories, without addi- 
tion, will be able to make the examination of the goods 
in these warehouses, and will do so. (Thus it will be a 
scientific, official investigation.) If other warehouses 
have to be opened, and should it happen that cases of 
spoilage should develop in unusual numbers, it might 
be necessary to appoint an assistant. But this latter is 
unlikely, and the present indications are that the Asso- 
ciation force as it now stands can handle the examina- 
tion of the goods and pass upon them, and it would be a 
foolhardy person who would question the findings of 
these scientists. 


We think that is good news, because it means a thoroughly 
satisfactory settlement of this long-muted question—satisfactory 
to the man who seeks only reembursement for actual losses,.and 
does not try to make a profit out of misfortune; and it brings 
into the examination of these swelled goods the power and cer- 
tainty of scientific research, and eliminates inexperience, guess- 
work—and worse. 


It means that where the canner is at fault he will have to 
pay for his mistake. It likewise means that where the whole- 
saler or jobber maltreats the goods while in his possession, the 
canner will not have to pay for such maltreatment. How long 
the buyers will submit to this scientific determination of their 
swell claims we do not know, but your guess is as good as an- 
other’s. Our guess is that they will stop quite short; that the 
jobbers will begin to exercise some care other than the saving 
of a penny or two per dozen in the purchase of canned foods; that 
guarantees to the retailers, now very scarce, will become totally 
extinct, and that claims for spoilage of canned foods will be ab- 
sorbed just as the jobbers absorb losses on almost all other items 
as a matter of business. Then will come the day for the careful 
canner of quality goods, and the absence of all this bickering 
and argument over a trifling amount of goods. Isn’t that good 
news? It is not coming; the warehouses have been established 
and the thing is here. It is only for the canners to make use 


of it. 
A case you do not, we hasten to explain that a negro feast is 
one of the imagination; one which makes the negro lounger 
on the New Orleans levee say to another lounger: “Gee, I wish 
I had a million watermelons,” to which the other replies: “Well, 
George, if you had a million watermelons you’d give me a hun- 
dred, wouldn’t you?” “No, I wouldn’t give you none.” “Ah, 
you’d give me ten, wouldn’t you?” “No.” “Well, just one, 
wouldn’t you?” “Look here, nigger, if you’se too lazy to ’magine 
your own watermelon feast, you don’t deserve none.” Here is a 
literary banquet—the only kind editors can afford in the days 
hetween Conventions, prepared by Henry L. Mencken, whom 
everybody loves and everybody cusses, but everybody reads in 
The Baltimore Evening Sun; and because many of our readers 
have experienced the delights of the hotel he mentions, we believe 
all will read what he says with as much delight as we did. 


NEGRO FEAST—Do you know what a negro feast is? In 
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He was speaking of poor meals and poor hotel service, and 
he said in the Evening Sun of September 17th: 

“What is the matter with our keepers of inns and 
eating-houses? Do they believe that travelers who come 
to Baltimore come to eat precisely the same banal rub- 
bush that is dished up to them in Omaha, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia and Albany? Do they think that their cus- 
tomers actually prefer the cookery of Pullman dining- 
cars? If not, then why do they cling so absurdly to the 
same old round of obvious and impossible dishes—the 
same dreadful soups, fish entrees, joints and sweets that 
are everywhere on tap in this god-forsaken land? Why 
do they offer bogus sole and Long Island bluefish, when 
Norfolk spots are so much better? Why do they offer 
insipid roast lamb, when roasted Maryland ham stands 
to it as Betelgeuse stands to a wart? Why clammy, 
imitation French pastry, when Maryland pies, made by 
honest blackamoors, are the best in Christendom? Why 
broiled lobster, which only harlots eat, when steamed 
Chesapeake crabs are a million times as delicate and 
charming? Why, above all, bad pseudo-French bread 
and rolls, when the home-made bread of this imperial 
Free State has been famous for 300 years? 

“Permit me to say at once that, in all this tirade, 
I specifically except the Rennert Hotel, and, perhaps, to 
avoid controversy, one other. At one period of my life, 
when I was younger and happier, I lunched at the Ren- 
nert every day for five years running. In all that time 
I never drove a tooth into a bad dish, and in all that 
time I never saw or heard of a dish that was not thor- 
oughly and unmistakably indigenous. The cooks at the 
Rennert, all of them Aframericans of a very high tone, 
not only do not know how to make French sauces, Ger- 
man soups and Italian Ragouts; they look upon all such 
things with inexpressible loathing; their one and only 
aim is to cook Maryland victuals in the Maryland man- 
ner as well as it can be done by mortal hands. 

How many times I have taken strangers to the Ren- 
nert for lunch or for dinner! And how many times I 
have seen them melt and sob over a plate of Chesapeake 
shad-roe with bacon, or a fragrant mess of jowl and 
sprouts, or an oyster pot-pie, or a platter of boiled 
turkey with oyster sauce (it is to the common roast 
turkey of the United States as Rudolfo Valentino is to 
Cal Coolidge), or a slice of Virginia ham with new cab- 
bage, or a large tray of fried chicken with corn cakes, 
or a Susquehanna wild duck delicately done, or a bowl 
of chicken gumbo soup, or, best of all, a tub of crab 
soup, either creamed or shore style! Eating such things, 
to most Americans, is a colossal experience. they never 
forget it. Today, which happens to be my birthday, 
I have received at least 100 affectionate picture post- 
cards from former guests. Some of them have not en- 
joyed the honor of eating at the Rennert since 1912, and 
yet they are talking of it yet. And for a plain reason. 
When strangers come to Baltimore, they want to tackle 
the delicatessen that, in more civilized days, made Bal- 
timore famous. They don’t want to feed on cold con- 
somme, chicken a la king, French pastry and endives. 
They don’t want spaghetti and sauerkraut, sauce Ber- 
naise and Bohnensalat, Linsensuppe and roast beef. 
These things they can get anywhere, in all bad Amer- 
ican eating-houses. What they want in Maryland is the 
whole incomparable repertoire of Maryland: master- 
pieces—Maryland beaten biscuit, Maryland soft crabs, 
Marylan.j oysters, Maryland fried chicken, Maryland 
duck, Maryland hog-meat, Maryland cabbage, Maryland 
blackberries in Maryland pies.” 

Is it any wonder Maryland became the mother of the canning 


industry, that all our citizens in other States might partake of 
Maryland’s incomparable foods? 


NEVER TOUCHED HIM 


A young man, springing into an overcrowded moving train, 
trod on the toes of an old gentleman in a corner seat. “I’m very 
sorry,” he said. 

Old Gentleman (hand behind ear)—Eh? 

Young Man (more loudly)—I beg your pardon. 

Old Gentleman—Eh-h-h ? 

_ Young Man (shouting)—I trod on your foot. 
accident—an accident. 


Old Gentleman (catching last word only)—An accident! Y 


It was an 
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SWELL WRONGS 
|Note—The following is from one who has very carefully 

followed the discussion of the flat allowance for swells, and who 
has become so wrought up over it that he broke out in verse.— 
The Editor.] 

There is going the rounds a 

Poem inspired by the gay 

Distributor opposed to the plan 

Of inspecting every “suspected” can. 


This comes as an aftermath, a 

Hangover from distributors gay 

Who seem to fear the warehouse plan 
Will make less likely the “suspected” can. 


Tis true returning the label 

Makes them doubtless quite able 
To claim many a “suspected” can. 
Therefore, why the warehouse plan? 


Of course, no way has been discovered 

To keep the cans properly covered 

With the labels, and thus prevent 
Removal unless there is spoilage of content. 


Why, bless you, they have a plan 

Of taking care of the “suspected” can, 
And that is to allow one-half per cent. 
But with this alone they are not content. 


Although the canner may pay and pay 
The one-half per cent for many a day 
And the actual swells be nothing, or less, 
He’s riding to a fall, a pretty mess. 


Soon he will get a nice, big bill 

For “suspected” cans; then’s when he will 
Find the one-half per cent is only meant 

To cover spoilage of less than one-half per cent. 


Evidently some distributors will not stay hitched 
To any agreed plan. They hastily ditched 
Their former agreement to submit the can 
Charged with being bad to the inspection man. 


I do avow that the distributors ’poet 

Who with alert mind and facile pen wrote 
“Swell Rites” composed the prettiest of songs, 
But should have named it “Swell Wrongs.” 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 


Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


PROPOSAL to readjust the carload rates on canned foods, 
A condensed milk, etc., from various points in Wisconsin 

and Minnesota to Eastern cities, is set forth in a recent 
bulletin issued by the Western Trunk Line Association. 


Effective October 10th, reduced rate of 27%c per 100 
pounds will be established by the Chesapeake Steamship Com- 
pany on flavoring or fruit syrups, in bulk, in barrels or kegs, 
or in jugs, boxed, in carloads (minimum weight 36,000 Ibs.), 
from Baltimore to Norfolk, Portsmouth, Richmond and points 
taking same rates; also to points on the York River. 


Effective October 10th, transcontinental rates on canned 
foods from New York piers of the Southern Pacific Company 
to Pacific Coast points, will be reduced to the basis of the all- 
rail rate from Chicago to the Coast, namely, $1.30 per 100 
on 40,000-pound carload minimum, and $1.05 per 100 pounds 
on 60,000-pound minimum. Since the tariffs naming these 
rates have been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, some protests have been made against the reduction by 
Western shippers and railroads, but unless the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission formally suspends the tariffs the above 
rates will become eiective. 

Effective October 4th, the Mississippi-Warrior River 
Barge will establish the following rates on canned foods, car- 
loads, from shipside New Orleans: To Chicago, Ill., 29c per 
100 pounds; to Evansville, Ind., 35c; to Louisville, Ky., 35c; 
to Milwaukee, Wis., 41c. 
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“BLISS-PACIFIC ” No. 81 Double Seamer 


Dependable 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND _ CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 
No. 388 Represented on the Pacific Coast by cae 
BERGER & CARTER CO.— San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


ERMOLD LABELERS 


have “That Something” in their 
operation that has made them 
the recognized standard of the 
packing trade. 


Your entire glass line can be 
SUCCESSFULLY labeled on an 
ERMOLD. 


Edward Ermold Company 
Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 
Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Conditions Of Crops In All Sections 


Crop Reports By Che Canners 


Take Time — 


To send us a brief word, at least, as to the progress 
of the pack in your section to date, and as to prospects. 
Others are doing this, as you see below. 

You welcome all possible information—Exchange, 
then, with your fellow canner, and here is the way. 

The crying need of this industry is more information. 
Give a little and you will get much. Let us hear from you. 


The Editor. 


Port Clinton, Ohio, September 13—Tomato crop is good, but 

three weeks late. Large acreage. Think pack will be short on 

ount of weather. 

Ohio, September 15—Nearly all packers in South- 
western Ohio had finished packing corn by the 14th of Septem- 
ber, which was fortunate, as two heavy frosts have affected the 
sweet corn very much, making it unfit for canning purposes. It 
is estimated that the pack through this valley will be about 75 
per cent of normal. It is reported that several factories have 
sold out their entire output, and a few will have a small surplus, 
which they are not willing to dispose of at the present prices. 

Lebanon, Ohio, September 17—Canning season ended Sep- 
tember 12th. Acreage about 75 per cent of normal. Good qual- 
ity corn. Had heavy frosts, so was fortunate that we were 
almost done canning. Have small surplus. 

Hanover, Ind., September 17—Both tomato acreage and crop 
normal. Season practically over. 

Princeville, Ili... September 17—Our pack will be about 40,000 
cases corn. This will be about 75 to 80 per cent of a full crop. 
Drouth locally is what cut our crop. A recent frost may cause 
us to abandon 10 to 15 per cent of our late acreage. 

Lucedale, Miss., September 17—Acreage less than normal. 
Okra short. Beans fair. Sweet potatoes, short crop. 

Elizabeth, La., September 15—Our bean acreage for 1923 
spring crop increased about 20 per cent over 1922, but crop 
almost complete failure, due to excessive rains and cold weather. 
Unable to contract acreage for fall pack of beans. Farmers put 
most of their land to cotton, which is turning out a very poor 
yield. Sweet potato crop turning out very short, also. Less than 
half usual acreage and not over one-third of average yield. 

Kaysville, Utah, September 11—Acreage of tomatoes normal 
in this loclity. Crop not over 75 per cent of norml. It looks 
as if the rush will be over this week, as the tomatoes are not 
on the vines. Beans about 30 per cent of average. It looks as 
if Utah will not have any surplus tomatoes to offer. Some can- 
ners will not be able to fill all their orders without buying. 

Mayer, Minn., September 11—My factory burned to the 
ground on August 6th, after I had canned 5,000 cases of fancy 
early Crosby corn, but the fire destroyed it all. The Corn crop 
was very good here, and if this would not have happened I 
would have packed about 20,000 cases, but now I have none. 
Some of the corn was hauled to the Watertown factory and was 
canned there. 


MERCHANDISE VERSUS MERCHANDISING BROKER 
QUESTION ATTRACTS MUCH ATTENTION 


From California Fruit News 


N editorial appearing in California Fruit News a few weeks 
A ago entitled “Brokers Cannot Satisfactorily Represent Both 
Their Clients and Themselves”’ has attracted a quite large 
interest among jobbers, as well as packers, in the lines with 
which we are concerned. We have probably never received so 
many personal communications upon an editorial of similar 
length, and all cf the comments have been not only favorable, 
but insistent that the position taken be reiterated from time to 
time, as opportunity offers, with a view to as much accomplish- 
ments as possible. 
It is, of course, a fact that at present the great bulk of the 
food brokers in the United States are purely such and are not 
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merchandising on their own account nor concerned with any of 
the several subterfuges and operations taking them out of the 
strictly brokerage class. We believe, also, that the number of 
brokers operating otherwise, to the disadvantage of everyone 
concerned, is steadily growing less. Still, it is apparent from the 
corespondence that we have been getting on this article that 
there is much too much abuse yet of the title of broker. The Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association went so far as to do Cali- 
fornia Fruit News the considerable honor of reprinting in full 
and circulating among its members our editorial of last June on 
this subject. 

It would seem to us that while the jobbers of the country 
are those most active (and have been for some time) in develop- 
ing propaganda against the merchandising broker, as compared 
with the merchandise broker, and have made considerable head- 
way in this, still the manufacturer or seller who appoints the 
broker and furnishes him with his goods to sell is the one who 
is really the most penalized if his broker representative is in 
competition with him as the owner of the same or similar goods, 
rather than a strictly brokerage and commission agent. Also, it 
is more easily within the opportunity of the manufacturer and 
seller to regulate this situation—where it needs improving—than 
any other factor. 


That our readers may know what a number of people en- 
gaged in their own line think of the case of brokers who are not 
strictly and purely brokers, but who are concerned in merchan- 
dising on their own account in some one of the various ways that 
are to be noted at times, we give the following extracts from 
some of the correspondence reaching us on the subject as argu- 
ment from trade in the matter: 


“Your article is very correct as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. The merchandising broker is very indus- 
trious in securing orders, and is also very industrious in soliciting 
accounts to represent in his market. He will call on some good 
account that is already represented in the market in which he 
operates, and in order to secure this account, he will volunteer 
to buy one, two or three cars of goods for his personal account, 
provided that purchase will also carry the seller’s account along 
with the purchase. This system has been worked times innumer- 
able. Another evil you do not mention is that of the broker rep- 
resenting a number of competitive accounts. It seems to us to be 
hardly different, whether a broker represents himself and some 
client, or represents several competing clients. It is ridiculous 
on the face of it to expect to get the best of trades that may 
come in the path of your broker if he is representing five or six 
ether accounts of the same sort. He cannot give all of them the 
best of his business as it comes up. I commend you for your 


article and hope you will keep it up until the needed benefit is 
derived from it.” 


“T was very glad to see your article of a few weeks ago on 
the question of brokers who operate on their own account. My 
own ideas on this have been very strong, and I believe it is only 
a question of a short time when this phase of the brokerage busi- 
ness will have to be faced by the National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. The solution rests both with the packers and the whole- 
salers, as neither is required to deal with brokers whose prac- 
tices he does not approve. A broker who owns goods on his own 
account is naturally inclined to take any particularly attractive 
offer for such goods rather than what he may be selling for some- 


one else. The whole thing is wrong from any angle, and I am 
glad you put your ideas in print.” 


“The merchandising broker buys merchandise to make money 
—any other theory is absurd. When he buys and sells goods, he 
is a merchant pure and simple, and if he wants to be a merchant, 
he has a right to be one. But the merchandising broker—that is, 
one who tries to be both a broker and a merchant—must be a 
broker to one buyer and a merchant to another, and the two posi- 
tions are absolutely irreconcilable. He should not try to work 
both sides of the street. When you think of the splendid oppor- 
tunities for money-making enjoyed by the broker-merchandiser, 
it is not surprising that the combination is attractive to some of 
the brightest minds in the business. Consider: he surveys the 
whole field of distribution, and he can be a merchant when the 
market advances, or he can be a broker when it declines. If 
there are any advantages in a dual business or personality, the 
broker-merchandiser enjoys them all. He can be just as much 
one thing or the other, as the law and-his conscience will permit. 
He comes nearer to being monarch of all he surveys than anyone 
known in commerce. From the viewpoint of pure selfishness, 
what a grand and glorious feelin’!” 


“Manufacturers, canners and wholesale grocers do not em- 
ploy lawyers who represent competitive interests they do not 
employ doctors whose methods as practitioners they do not ap- 
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ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved Process Kettle or P 
: Retort 40” x 72” and other rocess Crates, Standard 3, 4& 
Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. sizes. 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO,, Inc. 


Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 


CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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prove; they do not affiliate in religion or politics with people 
with whom they do not agree; then why should they select for a 
confidential relation in their business men whom they know to 
be interested personally in the markets on one side or the other? 
Even if we ignore all the laws against deceit, and all the rules of 
personal and business ethics, and grant that the. merchandising 
broker has as much right to his business and his business meth- 
ods as the manufacturers and distributors have to theirs, there is 
absolutely no reason left why those who buy and sell for their 
own account should be selected to discharge the confidential 
duties of a broker. They will not be selected by manufacturers 
and distributors who are alive to their own interests and the 
public good.” 

As to a broker purchasing merchandise for his account, the 
minute he does that he ceases to be a broker, and at that par- 
ticular moment he should cease to receive the support of manu- 
facturers. A manufacturer who thinks a mercandising broker 
has his interest at heart is only ‘kidding’ himself, and any buyer 
who purchases merchandise owned by a broker does not deserve 
the name of ‘buyer.’”’” The minute a broker purchases in the 
market food commodities on his own account, at that moment, 
in our judgment, his functions as a broker representing manu- 
facturers cease to exist and he comes into a direct competition 
with the wholesale grocer, and should be classified as a wholesaler 
rather than broker. When a manufacturer’s agent undertakes to 
buy merchandise on his own account, he immediately ceases to 
be a manufacturer’s agent. You can’t serve two masters.” 

“A merchandising broker is usually more interested in buy- 
ing merchandise than he is in selling direct for the manufacturer. 
He is an uncompromising bear all the time on the commodities 
which he is accustomed to handle. While we look upon a mer- 
’ chandise broker as an economic necessity, a merchandising broker 
is a parasite upon the plant of commerce, and the efforts to ex- 
terminate him should be as vigorous as the fight against citrus 
cancer, scales and other plant-destroying organisms. We are, 
indeed, glad to see a movement in this direction started.” 

“T am against the merchandising broker. I do not believe 
that any broker should carry stock on his own account, for the 
reason that the temptation to sell it to any Tom, Dick or Harry 
cannot be resisted by the average fellow whe is the owner and 
possessor of merchandise, especially when it will yield him a 
margin.” 

“Tf the merchant-brokers can succeed in securing the acqui- 
escence of their customers among the wholesale grocers to buy- 
ing and selling on their own account for any reason whatever, 
the bars are down—it will be impossible to distinguish between 
the man who is representing himself and the man who is repre- 
senting his principal.” 

“California and the Pacific Northwest are pivotal points, and 
if we can get ringing resolutions condemning the practices of the 
merchandising broker passed by canners, packers and wholesale 
grocers’ associations there, it will go a long way in helping to win 
a fight in which all wholesale grocers and all canners and packers 
who market their products through wholesale grocers are vitally 
interested. The manufacturers and canners are more interested 
in the subject than the wholesale grocers. In a fairly large mar- 
ket wholesale grocers can protect themselves against the mer- 
chant-broker by the element of competition. Manufacturers and 
eanners living at a distance are helpless.” 

“We have hoped that the matter was receiving the attention 
of the canners and wholesale grocers of California, but we had 
seen no evidence of interest in the subject until this editorial. 
We are greatly encouraged. One or two flagrant abuses of the 
position occupied by the merchandising broker came to our atten- 
tion several months ago. We began to correspond with other 
wholesale grocers, and we found that they, also, had the same 
idea of what was going on, and that they also considered condi- 
tions dangerous. From neglect we are suffering an important 
hazard to develop. More than 90 per cent of the wholesale 
grocers we have approached take this view of the matter.” 


LEAVES 

By F. H. Bilderback, Bristol, Pa. 
I have oft admired the verdure 

Of the tree in different climes, 
Basking, eating, sleeping 

"Neath its branches many times. 
But the leaves that I recall most, 

And ’round which my memory cleaves, 


Are the leaves in the old homestead— 
The oaken table leaves. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


( Markets Continued on Page so ) 


James D. Dole, president of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., arrived recently from the Islands 
and will shortly leave on a trip to Europe, accompanied by 
Vice-President and Sales Manager H. E. MacConaughey, of 
the San Francisco office. This concern will shortly move its 
local headquarters to the fourteenth floor of the Matson Build- 
ing, on lower Market street, which will be headquarters for 
Hawaiian interests in general. “BERKELEY.” 


MAINE MARKET 


A Blankety-Blank Season—Sardine Pack Short—String Bean 
Pack Uneven—Blueberry Pack More Satisfactory—Corn 
Season on the Bum—Severe Frost Has Killed 
Much of the Crop—Some Factories Can- 
not Start Until the 24th. 


Portland, Me., September 21, 1923. 


ERHAPS the best way to describe the Maine canning situa- 
p tion would be to leave about half a column blank. It has 

certainly been a blank year—or blankety-blank. There has 
been no branch ot the industry to enjoy a successful season, and 
some of the lines have been utter failures. The first canning 
of the year was done April 15th, when the sardine season was 
legally opened, but to the present time work has been very light, 
expenses high, and all contributory conditions unfavorable. Today 
sardines are selling at $4.00 and better for standards (quarter 
cils keyless), and the current pack is not sufficient for the cur- 
rent demand, so that no surplus for winter consumption can be 
piled up. Canners are having difficulty in keeping their help 
for the broken time which hag been necessary, and are paying 
very high wages at this time. The legal canning season lasts 
until November, and it is hoped that the run of fish may be 
heavier during the next few weeks. : 

A survey of the string bean pack shows uneven conditions 
in various parts of the State, which are attributed to the local 
showers which were enjoyed in some sections, and lack of them 
in others. One shop, which had never packed beans before, got 
a very good yield, indeed; another not far distant, where the 
farmers had been growing beans for years, did not have a 25 
per cent yield. The lucky ones who had small sales and a good 
pack have been able to clean up their stock at high prices, one 
canner now holding a small clean-up lot at $1.85. There are 
several who will not be able to make full delivery on stringless 
beans, and the percentage varies widely with the different can- 
ners, owing to the comparative amount of sales and pack. Had 
the sales been up to the average, none could have made full 
delivery. The pack was around 50 to 60 per cent of normal. 

The blueberry pack was more satisfactory in the matter of 
quantity and quality than any other article packed in Maine this 
year, but other conditions were unfavorable, and the canners are 
feeling far from satisfied with the season’s business. Additional 
expense was incurred this year by an inspection system, making 
the packing costs high. And the market has not been as settled 
as it might be, so that prices have not compared with packing 
costs. Today the majority of the canners are quoting the open- 
ing prices of $1.80 and $8.50, others have sold at $1.70 and $7.50. 
The amount held in first hands is not large, but for so many, 
muny years—in fact, right up to 1922—blueberries were always 
delivered short and the demand so exceeded the supply that the 
canners are obliged to readjust their marketing plans. 

The corn season is on—on the bum. We had a severe frost 
on Friday night of last week, and in some sections of the State 
the entire crop was practically destroyed. In other sections the 
damage was limited to part of the acreage, and one or two for- 
tunate locations report no serious injury up to this time. So 
many of the Maine canners have factories distributed over the 
various sections of the corn-raising belt that they will all be 
able to produce more or less really fancy corn, owing to this 
unevenness in frost damage. The writer visited several fac- 
tories this week and saw some very nice corn being packed. Some 
factories will not begin to cut corn until at least the 24th; others 
began as early as the 6th, but have had no steady work. The 
weather man promises warm days for the next week, and that 
will go far to help out the present critical situation. Rain is 
still needed—in fact, any very hot days before we have rain will 
be disastrous. “MAINE.” 
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Who Pays the Bill — 


When the average Closing 
Machines go out of adjust- 
ment, which often happens ? 
There are always a few minutes time that defective 
seams are run, before adjustments are corrected. 


“Swells” and “leakers” later in the Warehouse are 
the result. 


A TROYER-FOX Non Spill Closing Machine 
with its fixed adjustment and large heat treated 


tool steel rolls, will save a large share of this loss. 


Let us send you confirming data. 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS MYRTLE STREET 


J. COLLINS 
112 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. E. FAIRBANKS GEO. DOWSING THE H. S. GRAY CO., 
Old Colony Club, Metropolitan Bidg., 832 Fort St., 
Chicago, Ill., Sydney, N. S. W. Honolulu, T, H. 


riLTERS 


FRUIT JUICES-CIDER-VINEGAR--- 


Snow-white cotton filtermasse in Kiefer 
Filters gives beautiful luster and brilliance 
to fruit juices without lessening the flavor 
or imparting a foreign taste. 


No other agent is necessary and your 
product has that cleanliness and polish 
that brand it an unusually good product. 


We make many different types and 
sizes of filters for clarifying all kinds of 
liquids. 

Write for catalog. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Seed Improvement Considered at Important 


Conference in Chicago. 


N. C. A. Raw Products Research Bureau Reports Conference Action. 


International Crop Improvement Association, careful con- 

sideration was given to plans for seed legislation and for 
increased activity by the U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
matters relating to seed improvement. 


A T a meeting in Chicago on September 14th, called by the 


The conference went on record as approving the amendment 
of the Seed Importation Act and endorsing the proposal of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to expand its vegetable and 
field seed studies. The action of the conference and the list of 
organizations represented are embodied in the following resolu- 
tions: 


Whereas, the International Crop Improvement Association 
has called together for conference officers of: The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Vegetable Growers’ Association of America, the Official Seed 
Analysts of North America, various State Departments of Agri- 
culture, State Experiment Stations and Agricultural Colleges, 
the National Canners’ Association, the American Seed Trade 
Association, the Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers’ Association, As- 
sociation of Commercial Seed Analysts; 


And, Whereas, these representatives have conferred with 
regard to ways and means of securing better seeds for American 
planters and have united on a course of action; 


Be It Resolved, that this conference endorse the plan for 
increased activity on the part of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture on research and investigation looking to improvement 
of vegetable and field seeds as outlined in the following state- 
ment from Acting Secretary of Agriculture C. W. Pugsley: 


“August 15, 1923. 


“With reference to the Department’s attitude on seed legis- 
lation and with special reference to the Capper Bill, criticism 
that resulted because of the difficulty of realizing that the Cap- 
per Bill was permissive and not a highly centralized endorsed 
plan for regulatory control of seed handling, has suggested the 
advisability of allowing the Capper Bill to lapse, suggesting in- 
stead, first, a revision of the Seed Importation Act to provide 
certain authority for administrative consideration of sampling 
and controlling imported seed and of coloring such seed as are 
of doubtful agricultural value; and, second, to urge upon the 
Director of the Budget and Congress increased appropriations 
for the more general sampling and testing of seed in commerce, 
to investigate quality and varietal purity, and to increase our 
co-operative work with the State experiment stations, crop im- 
provement associations and individuals in the development and 
maintenance of high-quality seed.” 


Be It Further Resolved, that the good offices of the members 
of this conference be tendered the Secretary of Agriculture in 
supporting the Budget recommendations suggested in the fore- 
going statement. 


Be It Further Reselyed, that members of this conference 
recommend to the organizations that they severally represent 
that similar approval of this procedure be expressed promptly 
and forwarded to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Be It Further Resolved, that this conference recognizes the 
primary responsibility of the several States to their citizens in 
the regulation of intra-state commerce in seeds, and to the end 
that such commerce may be controlled effectively and with jus- 
tive to all; that the so-called uniform State Seed Law as framed 
by the Official Seed Analysts of North America, the Wholesale 


Grass Seed Dealers’ Association and the American Seed Trade 
Association, be urged for enactment in States in which it has 
not yet been adopted. 

Finally, Be It Resolved, that copies of these resolutions be 
sent to the Secretary of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of the American Land Grant College Asso- 
ciation and the Secretary of the Association of State Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL CROP IMPROVEMENT ASS’N. 
September 18, 19238. 


The feeling was general that if the Department of Agricul- 
ture were enabled by appropriate legislation and budget action 
to carry out the program proposed, the results would be of ines- 
timable value both to seed buyers and to the more progressive 
elements in the seed producing and distributing trades. 

The Bureau of Raw Products Research of the National Can- 
ners’ Association has been keeping in close touch with the de- 
velopment of the Department of Agriculture plans on this whole 
matter. The organization of comprehensive field trials of varie- 
ties of vegetables used by canners will be possible if funds are 
appropriated by Congress to finance this important work. Studies 
of the nomenclature of vegetable varieties are also contemplated, 
the result of which will be to correct the present chaotic condi- 
tions which the same variety is often sold under many different 
names. Much of the work which the Department of Agriculture 
now proposes to do was provided for in the Capper Bill intro- 
duced last session in Congress. The feeling of the Chicago con- 
ference and the expression of the Department of Agriculture 
indicates that if the funds needed can be furnished through the 
budget, it will not be necessary to seek statutory legislation, 
except for the amendment of the Seed Importation Act. 

The Chicago conference was notable in that representatives 
of seed-using organizations, the seed trade and farmers’ organi- 
zations for seed improvement were all able to agree unanimously 
in endorsing a specific program for Federal and State action, 
looking to the growing and distributing of better seed. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN SPECIALTY 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 26, 27, 28, 1923 


OLLOWING is the program of the Fifteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Specialty Manufacturers’ Association. 
While small numerically in comparison with some of our 

other trade conventions, it will rank with any in importance. 
Calling together, as it does, the leading manufacturers of the 
food industry, the opportunity is given to meet the men who are 
directing the affairs and fixing the policies of these great crea- 
tors and suppliers of our household needs. A splendid program 
has been prepared, which includes a list of brilliant speakers, and 
a gala time is promised those attending this gathering of Busi- 
ness Optimists at Minneapolis.—Editor’s Note. 


CONVENTION SCHEDULE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


A meeting of the Board of Directors,, Chairmen of Standing 
Committees, and Chairmen of Trade Sections will be held on 


eine. September 26, at 6 P. M., in Room C, Assembly 
Room. 
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IT IS MORE NECESSARY 
THAN EVER TO 


KNOW HOW TO PACK 
FOODS not only rightly but SAFELY 
GET A COPY OF 
“A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
CANNING” 


PRICE $5.00 


There is no other book tells you how to Can!! 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MAX AMS 


CLOSING MACHINES 


for 


Sanitary Cans 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


We build a Closing Machine for Every Purpose, 
each one the leader in its class, and a Complete Line 
of Can Making Machines just as good as our Clos- 
ing Machines. 

We are the makers of the famous AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED SEALING FLUID -- THE 
GOLDEN BAND. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1923 Model, Patented 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y.. 705 Commerce Bldg. 
London, England, 50 & 51 Lime St., E. C. 3 


Complete Course 
| 
‘ 
J J 
«G 
YORK BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., 20 East Jackson Blvd. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The Annual Executive Session (for members only) will be 
held in the Convention Hall on Wednesday, September 26th, at 
10 A. M. Morning and afternoon sessions. 


BANQUET 


Thursday Evening, September 27th, at 7 P. M., at the Mini- 
kahda Club, Lake Calhoun. 

Guests of Mr. F. E. Murphy, publisher Minneapolis Tribune, 
and Mr. W. S. Jones, business manager Minneapolis Journal. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday, September 27th—Morning and Afternoon Sessions 

10 A. M.—Convention called to order by Mr. W. W. Fraziei, 
Jr., President. 

Invocation—Rev. Harry P. Dewey. 

Address of Welcome—Hon. George E. Leach, Mayor of 
Minneapolis. 

Response og Behalf of the Association—Mr. Fred Mason, 
Vice-President, American Sugar Refining Co. 

Reading of Minutes. 

Address of President. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Report of Secretary. 

Reports of Standing Committees—Legislative, Mr. F. F. 
Barbour, Chairman; Publicity, Mr. J. Graham Wright, Chairman; 
Membership, Mr. B. F. Amos, Chairman; Audit, Mr. M. B. Spratt, 
Chairman; Local Association of Manufacturers’ Representatives, 
Mr. D. O. Everhard, Chairman; Trade Conditions, Mr. F. S. 
Eastty, Chairman; Merchandising, Mr. F. D. Bristley, Chairman; 
Standardization, Mr. L. McDavit, Chairman. 

Appointment of Committee on Resolutions. 

Committee on Nominations. 

Special Committees. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Lye—Wednesday, September 26, 4 P. M. 

Soap—Thursday, September 27; at luncheon, 12:30 P. M. 

Cereal—Thursday, September 27, at 3 P. M. 

Address—Hon. E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa, former 
Secretary of Department of Agriculture. 
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Address—Mr. J. W. Herscher, President of National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 

Address—Mr. Irving S. Paull, Chief of Domestic Commerce 
Division, Department of Comerce, Washington, D EG. 

Address—Mr. J. H. McLaurin, President of American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 

Address—Mr. Charles Wesley Dunn, Counsel of American 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association. 

Address—Miss Anne Pierce, Director of the Tribune Insti- 
tute, New York Tribune, N. Y. City, N. Y 

Address—Mr. H. C. Balsiger, Secretary of National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers. 

Address—Mr. Charles P. Whiteman, President of National 
Food Brokers’ Association. 

Banquet—7 P. M., Minikahda Club, Lake Calhoun. 

Guests of Mr. F. E. Murphy, publisher of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, and Mr. W. S. Jones, business manager of the Minneap- 
olis Journal. 


Friday, September 28 


10 A. M.—Convention called to order. 

Reports of Chairmen of Trade Sections—Lye, Cereal, Soap. 
Reports of Committees—Resolutions, Nominations, Special. 
Election of Officers. 

Induction of Officers. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 


DUTCH TASTE FOR SOUPS 


Not Unlike American; Possibility of Creating Demand for Amer- 
ican Canned Product—Dutch Not Acquainted With the 
Clam and Have Small Knowledge of Oyster— 

Like Color and Life in Advertising. 

By Vice-Consul J. Stanford Edwards, Amsterdam 

STUDY of the Dutch market for soups, as compared with 
A the American, and of the prices of the varieties used in the 
United States, shows the possibility of creating a large de- 
mand for American canned soups in the Netherlands. While the 
tax on imported canned foods is $0.10 per kilo (United States 
currency), this would be overcome by the difference in cost be- 


FOR QUICK 


Cannery Supplies of all Kinds 
Wire, Write or Phone—PL aza 1987 


SHIPMENT 


(Robert A. Sindall ) 
Wire Blanching Baskets 


Knapp Labeling Machines 


A. K. Robins & Co. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Write for Catalog. 


Sanitary Enamcled Peeling Buckets 
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Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Marylard 


Canning Machinery 


Nested Graders Pulp Machines 
Collossus Graders : Pulp Finishers 


Use H & D Boxes 
Low in Cost-- High in Safet ‘ a 
in Cost-- High in Safety Landreth Seeds 


ERE are the most efficient and satisfactory 
boxes ever made for carrying canned goods 


= 


Wie 


shipments. Specially constructed for canned goods, alien 

their firm and sturdy walls keep the cans from roll- 

ing and wedging in transit and deliver them clean, WHEN you think of Seeds, think of . 
unscratched and undented at destination. Landreth either for spot or future. We 


are the oldest Seed House in America 


i H eer 
this being our 139th year. If we had 


for their lower initial cost, their convenience in 


handling and the minimizing of storage space. not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not 
White today for our free “Canners Shipping Book”. have existed so long. 


Menton your sizes and we'll send quotations and 


free samples. No oblgations for this service. prices on any vanety, in any quantity, 


at any time. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 
800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 
Established 1784 
IAN : TORONTO 
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tween the Dutch and American products and by the profits ac- 
cruing from large sales. Extensive advertising, especially in 
Dutch home periodicals and newspapers, would be necessary. 

Distinct Preference for Well-Known Varieties—A prelimi- 
nary study should be made of Dutch requirements. However, it 
is known that some of the soups that will best suit the Dutch 
palate are vegetable, oxtail, mock-turtle, real turtle, London- 
derry, cream, vermicelli, chicken, pea, bean, and all bouillons. 
Soups strictly to be avoided are oyster and clam, clam chowder, 
and fish chowders. These soups should be avoided in consider- 
ing exports to the Netherlands because the Dutch are not 
familiar with clams, and oysters are so little used by the people 
2s a whole that there would probably be no call whatever for 
oyster soup. Moreover, it is likely that the Dutch who use oys- 
ters now and then would consider an oyster soup highly danger- 
ous, for, unlike Americans of the inland States, they have prob- 
ably never eaten conserved oysters. 

In place of the puree of tomato, so popular in the United 
States, there should be offered some kind of bouillon or vegetable 
soup flavored with tomato. A strong tomato flavor is not liked 
in the Netherlands. The tomato is used only as a relish, as flav- 
cring, or as a sauce. If the tomato puree as now used in the 
United States were put up for Dutch consumption it might be 
well to label it “Tomato sauce,” with the legend under the name 
to effect that “properly diluted it will make a delectable soup.” 
Thus the Dutch objection to a strong tomato taste might eventu- 
ally be overcome through the excellent quality of a sauce, such 
as the undiluted American product. 

Directions Should Be in Dutch—Picture Labels Desirable— 
In all advertising, while the trade names and titles can be in 
English, all the directions should be in Dutch. It is a fact that 
the people of the Netherlands speak foreign languages as fluently 
as any people, and if the directions were made for the European 
Continent in German, French and Italian, it is likely that many 
Dutch families could understand all three. However, if the cam- 
paizn for canned soups were pushed, it would be better to have 


all the directions in Dutch, thus avoiding anything that might 
limit or prejudice their use. 


Manufacturers need have no fear of employing too many or 
toc bright colors in their labels and posters for the Netherlands 
market. Though a northern race, the Dutch have a liking for 
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brilliant tones, especially red, yellow, green and purple. Posters, 
however, should be artistic, as their sense of the picturesque and 
romantic is highly developed. Pictures of nature have a strong 
eppeal. In their own posters one often sees fields of grain or 
fioweis, of pastures with cattle. They are also lovers of sport, 
especially on the water. Bicycling also is one of their chief 
diversions. A. poster showing bicycles in the background would 
make a very effective appeal. : 

It is true that the Dutch are not thoroughly accustomed to 
conserved foods of all kinds, but no people can long remain proof 
against a good article at a low price. If they can be convinced 
that a good soup can be had for a reasonable sum, they will buy 
it as generally as the American people have done. The accom- 
plishment of this result in the Netherlands is chiefly a matter of 
low prices backed by etxensive advertising. 

The climate of the Netherlands, like that of most northern 
countries, is adapted to the use of soups. It is damp most.of the 
year, and the summers are cool. 


SPANIARDS LIKE TINNED FOODS 


Promising Demand Developing in Seville District for Edibles in 
Cans, Including Milk 


Department of Commerce, Washington. 


W suct the food standards of the majority of people in 
Southern Spain are very simple, a promising demand has 
been created for preserved foods, and every grocery store 
is stocked with a creditable assortment of canned and dried food- 
stuffs, says Consul W. C. Burdette, Seville, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. The fruits, jams and preserves on the 
Seville market are largely from Valencia, Spain. Marmalade is 
much used, but is prepared by the individual housekeepers from 
the inexpensive Seville sour oranges. Crushed pineapple is sold 
in No. 2 cans at a retail price equivalent to $1 per can. 

Canned peppers, peas, string beans and tomatoes proceed 
from the Valencia and Alicante sections of Spain. The first three 
find a ready sale, but the fresh tomatoes available in Seville 
throughout the year at reasonable prices curtail any considerable 
demand for the canned product. Asparagus, both fresh and 


square. 


7600 South Racine Avenue 


Automatic Strip Feed Presses 


One of the most important and essential operations to be con- 
sidered in making cans is the automatic production of the ends. 

To meet the requirements for this very particular operation, 
we call especial attention to our No. 31 E. Automatic Strip Feed 
Press, such as shown. 

Adjustable for all dies up to and including 6’, either round or 
The press is furnished with change gears for handling 
3 to 20 cuts per strip and simple means to accommodate vari- 
ations in length. 

Feed mechanism is automatic, fool-proof and eliminates danger- 
ous hand feeding. 


supply Curling Machines and all other automatic can making 
machinery. 


McDONALD MACHINE CoO. 


Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 


Operated in connection with our Presses, we 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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LACTART 


in 
Jellies and Jams 


LACT ART has a superior, smooth 
acidity which blends readily with and 
brings out or accentuates the natural 
flavors. 


To LACTART is attributed more dia- 
tectic value and digestible properties 
than to any other edible acid. 

LACTART is slightly slower than 
harsher acids in setting jellies. This pro- 
duces a smooth and even jell body, par- 
ticularly desirable in spreading jellies. 
LACTART also inhibits the crysallis- 


ation of sugar. 


LACTART is in liquid form, ready 
for instant use. It may be had in one 
gallon jugs, five and ten gallon kegs and 
fifty gallon barrels. 


The services of the Technical Staff of 
the Wamesit Chemical Company in 
the use of LACTART are at your 
call at any time, without obligation. 
Let them help you solve your problems 


Write today for samples of 
LACTART to test. 


WAMESIT CHEMICAL CO. 


38 SHATTUCK STREET, LOWELL MASS. 


“Ghe) NEW KNAPP LABELING MACHINE 


The basic principles—the essential 
component parts of the New Knapp are 
the same as those used on the present 
machine. 


The new features are the results of a 
quarter of a century experience growing 
out of suggestions offered by our many 
users, after consultation and careful de- 
velopment by our designers. 


All metal frame -- enameled in gray 

Increased capacity of labels 

3. Asimple fool proof motor drive adjusted 
automatically with carrier 

4. Adjustments for sizes by simply turning 

hand wheel. 

All adjustment made and controlled from 

operators side of machine. 


ERED H.KNAPP COMPANY 


LABELING, WRAPPING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICES 
YONKERS. NEW YORK 


po 


on 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 444 West Grand Ave. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES; UTAH REPRESENTATIVE: 


Anderson Barngrover Mfg, Co, Cannon Supply Company 
104 Pine St.. San Francisco. 420 Vermont Bldg. Salt Lake City 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES : 


Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont, Canada. 


Knapp Euipment can also be secured through 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. A. K. Robins & Company, 


Chicago, Il. Baltimore, Md. 


% 
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canned, originating in the Aranguez region, finds a ready de- 
mand. Neither lima beans nor sweet corn are sold. 


used. The Worcestershire type of sauce in various brands is 
ebtainable, but is used cheifly by foreigners or Spaniards who 
have lived abroad. French mustard is manufactured in Logrono. 
The English variety is little used. 


Condensed Milk Has Good Sale—Sweetened condensed milk 
has a good sale in the Seville district. It is used as a food for 
infants, in the manufacture of ice-cream, in baking, and in pastry 
making. 

Large shipments of sardines, anchovies and similar pre- 
served fish are received from Galicia and Asturias, in Northern 
Spain. Great quantities of tunny fish are caught off Cadiz and 
Huelva, but for some reason this fish is not popular in the Seville 
market. Spanish bonita in half-pound tins is more popular. 
Alaska and Columbia River salmon finds a fair outlet. 

Canned or preserved meats are in little demand. Fresh 
meat, which is supplied in abundance from the city abbattoirs 
and is retailed at the equivalent of $0.20 to $0.35 per pound. 
Because of this preference for fresh meat, it is not likely that 


= market for canned meats will be at all attractive in the near 
uture. 


WHEN YOU MAKE A SPEECH 


~ HE following advice on speech-making appeared in the 
Washington Herald: 

“When -you talk, keep your lungs full. It is as hard 
to speak on an empty lung as it is to work on an empty stomach. 
One ancient rule for preachers is in point: ‘Begin slow, talk low, 
strike fire, rise higher, retire.’ 

“Don’t be eloquent. Forget yourself. And don’t be in a 
hurry. Remember that public speaking is more deliberate than 
private. Cultivate shortness. Make your sentences short. When 
you say a thing once, don’t say it over. As near as possible con- 
fine yourself to driving home one point. You may have five 
points to make, but no audience ever remembers so many. Why 


bother with the other four? Pick out the best one, and stick 
to that. : 


Fickles, sauces, catsups and similar relishes are not much 
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“Beware of being to funny. Wit is very dangerous unless 
you are an expert at it. More speakers spoil their effect by try- 
ing to tell funny stories than by any other fault. 

“Be interesting. Be sure that the people hear what you say; 
that they understand your words, and that you are talking about 
something that they want to know. 

“Keep your face in one direction. Don’t turn your body 
around to different parts of the audience, as a gardener sprin- 
kling plants with a hose. If you keep facing one way, the people 
outside of that angle can accustom themselves to your voice. 
If you turn about, you will confuse everybody. 


“Don’t fizzle out. It is a good plan to memorize the words 
you are going to close with, and have them clear and forcible. 
Don’t just peter out by saying ‘I think that is about all I have 


to say,’ or by mumbling some other inanity. Conclude with a 
wallop.” 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


CCORDING to a summary issued by the United States De- 
A partment of Commerce, the value of manufactured prod- 

ucas in 1921 was $438,653,283,000, while in 1919 they aggre- 
gated $62,041,795,000. Compared to the value of products re- 
ported for 1914, there was an increase of 80 per cent, but this 
was due largely to the rise in prices. Census statistics for 1921 
velate only to establishments having products valued at $5,000 
or more, while in prior censuses $500 was the limit. However, 
in 1921 this latter class of establishments employed only six- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the total number of wage-earners and 
had an output of only three-tenths of 1 per cent of the total 
value of products. Manufacture of food and kindred products 
is the chief industry of this country, and figures concerning it 
emphasize the rise in food prices. There were 59,317 establish- 
ments with 496,234 workers in 1914 engaged in this industry. 
The value of their products aggregated $4,816,709,664. The 
number of establishments in 1921 had decreased to 45,505, while 
the number of employees had swelled to 568,733. The value of 
products, however, had grown to $7,849,607,951. The peak of 
this industry was reached in 1919, when there were 61,312 estab- 
lishments employing 684,672. The value of their products then 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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THE NEW 1924 MODEL 


HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 


is the 
SMALLEST, SIMPLEST AND MOST RADICAL FILLER 
EVER BUILT 


The New 1924 Model Hansen Pea and Bean Filler, which has been developed and per- 
fected under actual canning factory tests during the past year, is unquestionably the most efh- 
cient and perfect pea filler that has ever been built. This machine is by far the smallest, 
simplest, and most radical, yet at the same time fool-proof. 


Years of careful study and experimenting together with our wide experience in building pea 
and bean fillers have enabled us to develop this new machine which completely overshadows 
all prior fillers. Every undesirable feature of other fillers and the old HANSEN has been 
entirely eliminated and at the same time all good features retained and perfected. 

As compared with other pea fillers, the 1924 Hansen Filler has LESS THAN ONE- 
HALF THE PARTS, only ONE-HALF the gears) ONE-HALF the bearings, ONE- 
HALLF the shafts) ONE-HALF the clutches, ONE-THIRD the brackets and supports. 
It has NO BRINE TANK, no float valve, no air vents, no funnel rubbers, no stuffing boxes, 
and occupies only ONE-HALF THE FOOR SPACE of any other filler now on the 


market. 


The more gears, bearings, shafts, clutches, collars, brackets and mechanisms the greater the 
chance of getting out of time, wearing out, and breaking down with resulting delays, which, as 
a tule, occur during the heaviest part of the pack when every minute means real money. The 
Hansen Filler is scientifically built, being simple and durable, combining good engineering with 
good shop practice. A\s an instance, the funnels, briner and measuring cups are all placed on 
the same shaft. 


All materials are carefully and intelligently selected to best perform the service required of 
them. To illustrate - it would be much cheaper to make our measuring cups of common brass 
tubing as on other fillers, but we know it does not contain the right alloys to resist the acid 
in peas and brine or tomato sauce. Common brass tubing corrodes and turns green; besides 
it bends easily out of shape affecting the fill. The measuring cups on the Hansen Filler are 
cast of acid resisting bronze from OUR OWN FORMULAS and machined in one piece. 


BRINE TANK ENTIRELY ELIMINATED. 


Canners usually spend hundreds of dollars fitting up a screened brining room in a sanitary © 
manner. Why take all this precaution and expose the brine to the flies and dirt in an open 
filler brine tank > The 1924 Hansen Filler has a Pressure Equalizer which entirely dispenses 
with a brine tank and float valve. It is about the size of a No. 10 can, entirely enclosed and 
cannot run over, wasting brine. The brine is not exposed to the air from the time it leaves 


the brining room until the can is filled. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO WASTE BRINE. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation 
Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 


(Continued next week.) 


WATCH THIS SPACE 
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totalled $12,438,890,851, nearly treble the value of the same class 
of products in i914. Manufacture of textiles and their products 


is second in this country’s general industries, with iron and steel: 


third. The values of these productions in 1921 were $6,960,927,643 
and $5,601,293,417, respectively. They employed 1,510,875 and 
1,031,522 persons. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PEACHES 1923 
Prepared by U. S. Division of Crop Estimates 


From From 1922 Crop 

Indications Indications Revised 

Aug. 1,1923 July 1, 1923 Estimate 

Bushels Bushels Bushels 
Massachusetts ....... 222.000 239,000 200,000 
218,000 217,000 262,000 
SEO 2,279,000 2,271,000 3,400,000 
2,231,000 2,456,000 2,000,000 
Penngylvania ......... 1,734,000 1,873,000 1,560,000 
203,000 199,000 320,000 
625,000 578,000 495,000 
520,000 490,000 765,000 
West Virginia......... 609,000 635,000 715,000 
North Carolina......... 468,000 540,000 1,008,000 
South Caroline......... 487,000 420,000 845,000 
1,172,000 1,133,000 1,440,000 
568,000 616,000 1,218,000 
610,000 656,000 2,002,000 
859,000 982,000 810,000 
335,000 378,000 375,000 
er 207,000 211,000 180,000 
New 176,000 194,000 98,000 
85,000 86,000 128,000 
WAEHINGION 000600. 1,171,000 1,189,000 1,125,000 

TIN PLATE 


T the last convention of the National Canners’ Association 

A not a little commotion was caused by the report of the find- 

ings oi the Tin Plate Committee, for one of the conclusions 

of the report was to the effect that the quality of the tin plate 

customarily used in the manufacture of packers’ cans is not what 
it used to be. 

The Tin Plate Committee went on record as believing that 
the steel sheets which form the basis of the plate are less pure, 
more brittle, and that they show wide variations in thickness. 

Further than that, it was alleged that the plate mills are not 
putting as heavy a coating of tin on the plate as they formerly 
did. 

Only recently the Tin Plate Committee has addressed 2 brief 
to the Chief oi the Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce, urging that the Bureau conduct the necessary re- 
search to enable buyers of packers’ cans to specify, in more defi- 
nite terms, just what quality and thickness of plate is to be em- 
ployed in making the cans for their use. 


In this brief, attention is called to the rather loose wording 
of the form of can contract offered by the can companies which 
obligates the canner to accept cans “of the regular standard 


style and quality heretofore furnished by the seller in the usual 
course of its business.” 


This form of contract usually contains no specification as to 
the thickness of the plate, the only restriction being that “coke”’ 
tin plate shall be used. 


Research aimed to increase the fund of knowledge available 
on this subject is much to be desired, and it will be a decided boon 
to the canning industry, including the canmakers, if the able 
staff of the Bureau of Standards will focus its attention upon the 
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problem of determining what kind of tin plate is best adapted 
for use in making packers’ cans. 

As for tightening up the specifications of the standard con- 
tract which the can companies offer to their customers, it is not 
so evident that this would be an unalloyed benefit to the canner. 
If you go to a good tailor, it is not always wise to be too explicit 
as to how you want your clothes cut. 

In the past the can manufacturers have been willing to pro- 
tect the canner against loss in the event that their cans should 
prove defective in material or workmanship. This broad guar- 
antee might not be so freely given were the canners to insist 
upon their right to have cans made according to their own specifi- 
cations. 

The Bureau of Standards will, it is earnestly hoped, make a 
study of tin plate as related to canners’ requirements. The re- 
sults obtained may well prove to be far-reaching, for the Bureau 
is unsurpassed in its field of scientific investigation. 

The can companies may be counted upon to put the results 
to good use. In fact, they are inclined to be more progressive 
than those whom they serve.—The Optimist. 


ESTIMATED COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF SWEET 


POTATOES 
Prepared by U. S. Division of Crop Estimates 

From From 1922 Crop 

Indications Indications Revised 

Aug. 1,1923 July 1, 1923 Estimate 

Bushels Bushels Bushels 
2,146,000 1,999,000 3,500,000 
Pennsylvania .......... 203,000 258,000 280,000 
988,000 961,000 1,530,000 
4,548,000 4,727,000 6,210,000 
West Virginia......... 355,000 351,000 402,000 
North Carolina........ 9,720,000 9,440,000 12,430,000 
South Caroline......... 8,498,000 8,347,000 9,568,000 
11,346,000 11,761,000 12,616,000 
2,871,000 3,024,000 2,720,000 
1,488,000 1,392,000 1,330,000 
2,148,000 2,038,000 2,020,000 
6,584,000 7,441,000 8,715,000 
are 2,306,000 2,456,000 2,052,000 
New Mexico........... 135,000 130,000 120,000 
United States.......... 93,071,000 93,708,000 109,534,000 


PROGRESS IN STANDARDIZATION BEING MADE 


EFINITE progress in the movement to eliminate waste in 

D industry is being made in a number of important lines, 

according to a bulletin just issued by the Fabricated Pro- 

duction Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The bulletin states that “industry is no longer thinking of 
simplification and standardization as activities which may stifle 
initiative or interfere with service to the trade. No confusion 
can result if it is kept clearly in mind that the objective is the 


elimination of waste which is today obstructing industrial prog- 
ress.’ 


Here are some of the latest examples of simplification in cer- 
tain lines of industry quoted in the bulletin: 

Milk Bottles—A materially reduced schedule of milk bottle 
sizes was adopted on March 6, 1928, by a conference of bottle 
manufacturers, cap manufacturers, and others. Varieties of 
quart sizes were reduced from 12 to 8, pint sizes from 18 to 3, 
halfpint sizes from 14 to 8, and quarter-pint sizes from 10 to 0. 
In adition, ten sizes of caps were reduced to one standard. These 
recommendations are to be submitted to the milk dealers for 
their consideration, after which a final ratifying conference will 
be called. 

Automotive—Wider recognition of standards for certain 
automotive accessories and component parts was the keynote 
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PRESERVES YOUR PRODUCT 


AT ITS Luscious fruits and tender vegetables retain 
their exquisite fresh flavor and appearance 


B E S T when processed by quick quality cooks in 
A-B Continuous Cookers and Coolers. 


Each container sterlized uniformly with un- 
canny precision enhances your reputation as 
a Canner, for each customer perceives you 
have not only selected the best raw materi- 
als but also the most efficient means to pre- 
serve them at their best. 


Write for yours today. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
San Jose, Calif. 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders . 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the man who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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of a meeting held on March 9, 1923. Automobile manufacturers, 
accessory producers, service men, engineers and users were in 
attendance. 
make a survey of existing conditions and to bring about the 
adoption of established standards and development of additional 
standards for many of the non-competitive parts and attachments. 
Initial efforts are to be directed toward roller bearings, spark 
plugs, tires and storage batteries. 

Clay Products—The preliminary conference of manufacturers 
and engineers on April 23, 1923, resulted in the determination to 
survey the industry for the purpose of eliminating many need- 
less sizes and setting up dimensional standards for sewer pipe, 
drain tile, flue linings and wall coping. At such time as the 
necessary data has been gathered and tabulated a general meet- 
ing of all interests will be called for final action. 

Paint and Varnish—On April 25, 1923, some forty or fifty 
accredited representatives of manufacturers, jobbers, retailers, 
consumers and others adopted a simplification program for paints 
and varnishes. This action will reduce the varieties of containers 
used in marketing the commodities and also will eliminate many 
colors and shades of paints, stains, enamels and varnishes. The 
adopted schedule is substantially the same as that drawn up for 
war-time operation. The action taken is to become effective De- 
cember 31, 1923. 

Hotel Chinaware—At the request of the American Hotel 
Association, a joint meeting of hotel operators and pottery man- 
ufacturers was held on May 28th, 1923. These two groups deter- 
mined upon a set of chinaware sizes as standard for hotel use, 
the resulting reduction in varieties being approximately 700 to 
165. This action covers only the size and shape of tableware. 
Decorations and colors are left to the selection of each purchaser. 


Asphalt—A general conference of asphalt producers, to- 
gether with road commissioners, State, municipal and highway 
engineers on May 28, 1923, reduced the varieties of asphalt 
grades from 102 to 10. Certain definite penetration limits were 
established for paving asphalt, sheet asphalt and block filler. 
This simplification is to become effective January 1, 1924. 


floor. 
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A very representative committee was selected to 


Ayars “NEW PERFECTION” Pea and Bean FILLER 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 


Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. 

Guaranteed capacity up to 129 cans per minute. 
No Cams. No Levers. 

Has no RUBBERS to catch cans after they 
become worn. 

Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. 

Has separate measure and separate saucer. If 
measure fails to drop part or all the quantity of 
beans the can will show slack to inspector. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 34!“ 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 
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Face and Common Brick—Not until a survey had been made 
was it very generally realized the multiplicity of sizes for brick. 
If any commodity should be standardized dimensionally, it is 
building brick. This was accomplished on June 21, 1923, at a 
conference of clay-brick manufacturers, engineers, builders and 
other interested elements. Two sizes of face brick were retained 
and one for common brick. The face brick sizes are: Rough 
brick, 8x2%2x3% ; smooth brick, Sx2%ex%. For common brick 
the standard size is 8x2%4x3%. 


Woven-Wire Field Fence—One of the outstanding aati 
tion programs was adopted July 12, 1928, at a meeting of retail 
dealers, farmers’ organizations and manufacturers representing 
85 per cent of the wire-fence production of the country. Sizes, 
types and varieties of wire fence were reduced from 552 to 69. 
This action carried with it a reduction of fence packages from 
2,072 to 188. The simplified schedule became effective September 
1, 1923, for new production, and stocks of discontinued lines are 
to be cleared by January 1, 1924 

All of these conferences have been held under the joint aus- 
pices of the Division of Simplified Practice of the Department of 
Commerce and the Fabricated Production Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


. NEW STYLE PACKED STRINGLESS BEANS 


NE of the large wholesale grocery concerns here has just 
received a car of California canned stringless beans packed 
in No. 2 tins that have won favorable comment from all 

those who have examined samples. 

The variety of beans used is known as the Kentucky Won- 
der. The beans, which grow to great length, are cut to the exact 
length of a No. 2 tin and are packed into moulds, and are then 
packed solid into cans, as is asparagus. 

The writer saw samples cut and was invited to taste them. 
The flavor was excellent, beans were tender, absolutely free from 
strings and of good color. 

We believe this style of beans and packing will win great 
favor with consumers and create a demand that will greatly in- 
sane the production, which at present is small—The American 

rocer. 


Model made for No. 1, 2, 3, & 10 cans. 


SALEM 
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The Saving Makes It Possible 


for you to keep your increasing stocks fully insured 
against fire loss at an extremely low net cost. 


In the Canning Industry values increase very 
rapidly during a short period, and Canners are 
realizing more and more the wise business 
economy of keeping these values fully protected 
against destruction by fire. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


provide this protection at a cost so low as to make 
it ill-advised for any Canner to assume even a 
small part of his own risk. 


There is every indication that the cost this year 
will be even less than the average. The accumu- 


lated saving for the first six months amounts to 
over $232,000.00. 


Protect your values fully and your savings will 
increase proportionately. 


Address Your Instructions To 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated. 
155 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale —Machinery 


FOR SALE—lIn stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 


1—Style F. Wonder Cooker. 
1—40x60 Closed Retort. 
6—40x72 Closed Retorts. 
1—40x60 Open Kettle. 
1—Small Laboratory Retory. 
18—3 tier crates. 
30—5 tier crates. 
1—8 Disc Sprague Hawkins Exhauster. 
1—35 H.P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine. 
1—New No. 10 Ayars Single Rotary Measure Tomato 
Filler. 
1—New No. 3 Ayars Single Rotary Measure Tomato 
Filler. 
and other “‘used’’ machinery. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 409 Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Kraut Cutter; one Shredding Ma- 
chine, Vegetable Chopper and Mincing Machine, practically 


like new. Address: John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE--Model B No. 3 Burt Labeling machine in 
perfect condition, price right. 
John W. Bay & Co., Perryman, Md. 


FOR SALE--One practically new Monitor Bean Cutter, 
only been used few days. 


Roane Co. Pkg. Co., Rockwood, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—Cheap — one - 50’’ diameter Copper Vacu- 
um Pan (second hand) suitable for Tomato Pulp. Speci- 
fications on request. 


Arthur Harris & Co., 212 Curtis St., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—A lot of 5 gallon cans, also No. 2, 24, 3 
and 10 in cases, all new from bankrupt stock. 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co., Halls, Tenn. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 714 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several ‘Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


Seed For Sale 


FOR SALE—Pea Seed, 1923 crop, first class Seeds- 
men’s stock; 2000 bu. Alaskas and 1000 bu. each Horsfords 


and Perfections. Address Box A-1097 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3090 bu. Horsford Market Garden Pea 
Seed; Seedsmen’s stock, Western grown, 1923 crop. 
Address Box A-1098 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale — Factories 


FOR SALE—One of the gem plants of Delaware, our 
corn factory, which is now in operation. Capacity 225 
eases an hour. Ample acreage obtainable. Factory equip- 
ped with latest improved machinery, including huskers and 
husking shed that are working satisfactorily. Owner 
wishes to retire from active canning management. Plant 
open for inspection and must be seen to be fully appreci- 
ated. H. P Strasbaugh, Aberdeen, Md. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position in the South as manager « r superintendent. 
Successful packer of Sweet Potatoes, Tomatoes and other vegetables. 
Capable executive, builder, and mechanic. Wish position where I 
will have opportunity to make permanent connection Availal-le 
August Ist. Address Box B-1086 care of The Canning Trade. 


Connection wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman by 
dependable Americ:n with sound executive ability, in manufacturing 


of cans. Successful handler of help setting up machinery, and in- 
creasing production. Last 12 years with large can manufacturing 
concern. Can furnish satisfactory credentials. Age 43. Married. 


Address Box B. 1088 care of The Canning Trade. 


High class canned foods saleman will entertain offer 
from reliable broker or canner. Address Box A-1096 
care of The Canning Trade. 


THE PERFECT DRY PASTE 


JELLITAC 


Made from wheat 
Send for sample 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co., 
90 West Broadway New York City 


JELLITAC 


stick? 
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SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 
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Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOR SALE 


The following properties advantageously 
located in fruit producing sections fully 
equipped in every particular for the manu- 
facture of grape juice and the preserving 
and canning of fruits viz: 


TWO GRAPE JUICE FACTORIES, CENT- 
RALLY LOCATED. 


PRESERVING AND CANNING FACT- 
ORY AT FRANFORT, MICHIGAN. 


FRUIT PRESERVING FACTORY, RIDG- 
ELY, MD. 


PRESERVING AND CANNING FACTORY, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FRUIT (7-8ths share interest) 


For full information address 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 


208 S. La Salle St., 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 


FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


TO THE MANUFACTURER OF 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


A complete analysis of each 
batch of your pulp and 


catsup will aid materially in 
its sale. 
Special rates on daily counts. 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Stevenson & Company, Inc. 


Can making Machinery, 
Dies and Machinery made to order. 


601-7 S. Caroline Street, 


Baltimore, Md. 


THE 1923 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 14th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 


petent authorities. 


eten The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. 


Sold to all others at 


$2.00 per coy postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
in 


brokers, mac 


ery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 


the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL, CHECKS ACCEPTED 


> 
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Why Not Eliminate —CAN PRICES— 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Wryando 


Clearer and Cleanse” 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
ecenomical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


A. C. GIBSON: CO., Inc. | 


11 No. Division St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
MARKING - STAMPING & STENCILING DEVICES 
FOR THE 
CANNING, PRESERVING AND PACKING 
INDUSTRY. 


we you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


CASE STENCILS — RUBBER LOGOTYPES — CHECKS 
STENCIL INKS — STEEL CAN TYPE — TICKET PUNCHES. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


Breeders & Growers 
326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago. Il. 


—TELLS 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


i] Rogers Winner, 
“il Rogers Green Admiral, 


Rogers Improved Kidney Wax, 
Rogers Stringless, Refugee Green Pod. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o 
Baltimore rel otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (}) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm.C. West & Co. 
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Mi k prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
* rd E. Jones & Co. New Yor 
( V bl CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
Canned Vegetables Standard, 4.25 4.25 PEARSt N.Y 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) California, No. 214, f.0.b. Coast... .... 1.76 —— 
White Mammoth, No. 2%......... 4.40 WF. O. B. Factory basis. Extra "No. 2, in Syrup.. 1.00 91.15 
White Mammoth, Peeled, SUCCOTASHt Seconds, No. 8. in 
Green Mammoth, No. Balto. Standards, No. 8, in Water........ 1. 
White, Large, No. 1.30. “40 Standards, No. 8. in Serup........ 1.50 41.40 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 216... Out 3.88 With Dry Beans, No. 2........-++- Out  Qut Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 1. 
Green, Large, No. 24% Maine, No. 2..........- PINEAPPLE* 
White, Medium, No. 2'4.. Out 3.70 New York State... Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2... Out Out 
Green, Medium, No. Bahama Grated, Extra, No, 2. 
White, Small, No, 2% ese Out 3.50 SWEET POTATOESt Bahai Sliced, Sta., No. 2 Out Out 
White, Standard, No. 2, f. 0. b. county... -85 .85 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%...... 
Standard, No 8, f.0.b. Baltimore... .95 .90 Hawaii Sliced. Standard, No. 2%4.. 3. 
Standard, No. 8, f.0.b. County....- -95 1.90 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... 3.00 2.85 
10 t awaii Grated, Extra, 
80.80 Standard. No. 10, f.0.b. County.... Out Hawaii Grated Standard, No i..... Out Out 
Plain, No. Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.... Out Out Pie, Water 
BEANSt Sanitary 3s, 5% in. cans.... .. Out PLUMSt 
G No. 2 Jersey, No, 3, f.o.b, County...... Out Out ude 
String. No 10... Ex, Standard No. 3, f.o.b. Balto... Out 
String, Standard, No, 3, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.27% Out Water, No. 10...... 
Stringless, N Standard 2s, f.o.b, Baltimore...... 874% .97% Red, Syrup, No. 
No. 10; Standard. No. 2, f.o.b. County..... .8214 7.95 RASPBERRIES3 
White Wax, Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore... .... No. 2 1.75 1.80 
Limas, Standards, No. Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out Out Water, No. 1 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore... 57% Out ed, 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2. Standard 1s, f.o.b. County......... .55 Out 
BEETSt — TOMATO PULPt 
Small, Whole, No, 8...... Standard, No. 10........... cous 
Comms 1.00 4.90 Canned Fruits 
Std. Evergreen, No, 2, f.o.b. Balto. 105 4.90 APPLESt : 
Std: Shoepeg, No. 2. fob Go.-... Out Maine, No, 10. $15 | Standard, Water, No. 7.80 910.06 
. & 1.0.D. eee 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 1.20 Out New York. No. 10............. ecoe 4.00 4.50 Canned Fish 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. 0. b. factory. 1.40 Out Maryland, No, 8, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 1.10 Out 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore.... -95 4.95 Pennsylvania, No, 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out HERRING ROE* 2.35 
Std. Crushed, No, 2, f.o.b. Co..... 87% 1.95 Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b, Balto..... S00). Standard, No. 2............ 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. APR.COTS LOBSTER* 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.o.b. Bal. 1. if: ; NO 2.75 2.65 Flats, 1 Ib., case 4 doz........... «e+ 37.00 
Extra, No. 2, f.0.b, County........ Out Flats, Ib, case 4 doz... 20.00 
Extra Standard Western, No, 3.... 1.10 Out Flats. % Ib......... 
Standard Western, No. 2.......... 1.00 1.75. 1.356 
HOMINYt Standard, No. 3... OYSTERS 
Out Standard, No, 10.........00. . 7.50 947.50 Standards. 5 1-40 1.40 
Standard, Split, No. 8............ 3.25 3.00 Standard, No. 2, in Syrup.. - 1.25 91.50 Standards, 10 oz........ 2.80 2.80 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt 10.25 10.00 Selects, 6 oz......... 62.68 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt CHERRIES§ Red Alaska. Flat, No. 
Standard: Bi Seconds, Red, No. 2.......... Cohoe. Tall, No. 1....... 
Standard: 1.35 Out Seconds, White, No. 2......... Cohen, Ft, Me. i 
PEAS?- Standard, Red, Water, No. 2... ... .... Out Cohoe, Flat, No. % 
L.75 Standard, White. Syrup, No. 2... .... Pink, Tall, No. 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b factory...... 25 pg Extra Preserved, No 2............ 2.00 Out Columbia, Tall, No. Get 
No. 2 Sieve. 2s, f.0.b. factory. . 1.60 111.60 Sour Pitted Red 10s, No. 2........ 9.50 11.25 Columbia. Flat, No. %.. yo 
3 tory.. ms, 

0. 8 Sieve, 2s, » GOOSEBERRIESg Medium Red. 1.60 
No 4 Sieve. f.o.b. factory...... u RIMP? 

f.o.b, Baltimore...:. Out {1.30 .| Standard. No. ... 8.50 98.50 Wet or: 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. Balto.. Out PEACHES* Wet or Dry, Ne. 1.0... 1.75 9.68 
» , ; California Choice, No. 2% Y.C.. 2.40 2.30 SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
E. J. Standards, 1’s, No, 4 Sieve.... Out Out California Stand., No. 3% Y. C. 2.00 1.95 F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1923 ‘pack. 

E. J. Sifted, No. 8 Sieve _..... -90 Out Oil, Keyless 3.50 
K. J. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 Out PEACHESt+ Oil, Key 400 
PUMPKIN¢ . Standard White, No. 2...... . Out Out Tomato, Carton ...... | 
Standard, No, 8 Standard Yellow, No. 0. sere 
Standard. No. Extra Standard Yellow, ‘No. 2 + 91.50 % Mustard. Keyless ..........0... 4.50 
Squash, No. “ Seconds, White, No. 2........ Out {1.10 California, per case..............., eee See 
Squash, No, 10: Seconds, Yellow, No. Oil, 8.75 
Standard, No. Extra Standard White, No TUNA FISH— 

Standard, No. 9 Extra Standard No. 8..... cm California, nas 

Standard, No 10...... 3.50 3.75 Seconds, White, No. 8.. California, 1 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 1.70 1.70 

SPINACHt Pies, Unpeeled. No. 8............. 1-10 1.15 California, %s, Blue Fin.......... .... 
Standard, No. 2..... Out California, 1s, Blue Fin........... cn 
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BALTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 24, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Corn Pack of 1923 Very Largely Finished—Frosts Ended 
Some of It—Pack Will Average About 75 Per Cent. of 
Normal—The Tomato Glut Rapidly Subsiding— 

Raw Stock Market Again High—Most 
Canners Still Working on 
Futures. 


ORN—Corn canning for 1923 is over in many sections as 
C we write, and it will be over in nearly all sections, possibly, 

before our next issue. Maine corn canners will not com- 
mence until the date of this issue. Maine has been most unfor- 
tunate this whole season, and no crop has come out with satisfac- 
tion to the canners—not even sardines. Some few Maine can- 
ners began their corn canning this past week, and are considered 
fortunate that they were able to do so, because they have had 
hard frosts in that state and a great deal of corn hs been caught 
and must be abandoned. As it looks today, the canners of that 
state will consider themselves very fortunate if they are able to 
get half what they had a right to expect from their season’s prep- 
arations, and that does not men that their preparations were on 
a vastly increased scale—they were not. The early season would 
not permit even full preparations, and then delayed spring, unfa- 
vorable summer and now early frosts have completed the cycle of 
their misfortunes. There is but very slim chance for. anything 
like a surplus of Maine corn this season, and most canners will 
be short on their deliveries, as it now looks, and the season is 
pretty nearly over. 

Heavy frosts have fallen in the central western corn-canning 
regions, but many of the canners had finished their work. This 
is particularly true of Ohio and parts of Illinois, although there 
was some late corn which the canners counted upon and now must 
give up. All reports from this heavy corn-canning region say 
that the pack will be short about 75 per cent of normal. Old 
stocks are all cleaned up, and future orders will about clean up 
the present year’s pack, with but very little surplus in canners’ 
hands. If the weather turns particularly favorable out there, it 
is just possible that the present pack of corn may be added to in 
some slight degree, but it will be slight. Certainly the outlook 
for canned corn is anything but weak,and fortunate holders of any 
surplus know the value of their goods. New York State is to be 
figured in with these central western corn regions, as that state 
has felt the same sort of weather, and was about on a par with 
others as to the extent of their pack when the frost came. Of 
course all sections were not hard hit by the frost, but New York 
State has not anticipated more than 75 per cent of a normal corn 
pack and it may drop much below that when it is done. 

Western Maryland corn canners have been more fortunate 
than the others of this section. However they suffered from a 


most unusual summer with little rain and too much dry weather 
until it was to late to benefit the corn crop. On the other hand 
there was a section, one valley, where there was no drought and 
where the corn crop came through in fine shape. It is the only 
place in the country, we believe, where the corn crop did make a 
full yield, and it is a very small locality with one or two factories 
in it. Western Maryland generally will get from 75 per cent to 
90 per cent of a full pack; the balance of the State and Delaware 
will not get over 75 per cent, according to reliable reports just at 
hand, and from what we have seen. 


Tomatoes—If one took the daily paper reports or listened to 
the talk on the street he would form the impression that this sec- 
tion of the country had been buried in tomatoes for the past two 
or three weeks. There have been plenty of tomatoes, and fine 
ones, during this time, and the canners have made the most of 
hteir opportunity; but it has been just what old, experienced 
growers and canners feared most—the crop was all ripening at 
once, and, having been picked, is now rapidly disappearing. We 
have not had the weather conditions to produce an ideal crop; 
that is, one in which the vines are well set with early fruit, and 
loaded with small tomatoes which come on by degrees, keeping 
the yield constant and heavy. Blossoms and small fruits were all 
knocked off by driving rains, and it has been too cold at times to 
forward the small tomatoes as they should have grown. Possibly 
nothing tells the true story of the tomato yield like the wholesale 
market prices for new stock. When canning of tomatoes first 
began, about the middle of August, tomatoes were selling in Bal- 
timore at from $1 per bushel up; during the glut they went down 
to 15¢ to 25c, and now they are steadily on the rise, having 
reached at this time 70c per bushel for what is termed canning 
house stock. No plainer indication of the wane of the glut could 
be given than this, and the whole question now is as to the amount 
of goods gotten up during the rush. The jobber, of course, likes 
to figure that the pack has been enormous here in the Tri-States, 
because he knows that the West and all the balance of the coun- 
try, even California and Utah, are out of the question so far as 
any surplus tomatoes are concerned. It is hopeless to look to 
them, for Utah expects to have to buy tomatoes to cover contracts 
and California will have its hands full supplying local demands. 
Has the Tri-State made up for this shortage? If it has it has 
done the most wonderful work ever recorded. We stated last 
week that it would take six weeks of hard work for all the tomato 
canners of the country to produce the 15,000,000 cases of tomatoes 
needed, or an average of 2,500,000 cases per week, and that the 
about one thousand tomato canners, 90 per cent of whom are 
small, can hardly produce that amount. We have since submitted 
the problem to machinery men and others, and while at first all 
of them laughed and said of course they can, upon figuring the 
matter out all of them agreed that it would be all that they pos- 
bsily could do, and that they most likely could not do it. It 
means an average of about 600 cases per day. The large ones, of 
course, will do this easily, but the smaller ones will not—not on 
the average. Or look at it another way: If the average tomato 
canner packed 15,000 cases of tomatoes—and he does not—he 
would have to produce 600 cases per day for six weeks to get up 
his pack. There is no particular value to this except to lay the 
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fear which seems to be spreading that the tomato pack will be 
a record breaker. It cannot possibly be; cannot, we believe we 
can say now, be enough to fill requirements. 


HE MARKET—Indiana has been buying tomatoes in Balti- 

more, and some other large tomato canning states have 

been buying east also. The result is that buyers are awak- 
ening to the actual condition of not only tomatoes, but of every 
other item of canned food. that the situation is stronger than 
ever before. Tomatoes are in splendid position—proof, the mar- 
ket has begun to raise, and is now 55c for No. 1s, 85c for 2s, $1.25 
for 3s, $4.25 for 10s, and where it will stop only the buyers can 
answer. Corn is daily growing stronger, and the task today is 
to find any canner willing to entertain an order. Market prices 
yemain unchanged, but it is just the lull before the storm. String 
beans are very strong, and will be stronger, the market about 
normal today. Peas, everyone knows, are in strong position, with 
the buyers obliged to take whatever they can find. Market prices 
remain unchanged in this item, but if the buyers are waiting for 
any weakness they will wait in vain. Sweet potatoes—lIt is said 
the pack will be light this season, and the market prices indicate 
this result. They are strong and tending higher, with $1.05 to 
$1.10 quoted for No. 8s and No. 10s at $3.25 factory. 

The buyers are showing more interest and some good busi- 
ness is coming through The forward-lookers among them are 
ecmmencing to cover their wants, realizing that they have waited 
as long as they dare, and possibly too long for their own good. 
All who know the canned foods market look for higher, not lower, 
prices as the year grows older. It is said fruits are being ne- 
elected, but fruits will follow suit to other canned products, and 
there will be a scramble for them later on, and the market will 
advance. The canners have been very conservative in their pack- 
ing of fruits this season—in all lines and in all sections. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Activity Rising—Bulls Prevail the Market in General— 
Frost Causes Considerable Damage to Maine Corn—The 
National Chain Store Growers’ Association Meets 
—November 6th, 7th and 8th Days Set 
for Western Meet—New Pack 
Apples Go Well. 


New York, September 20, 1923. 


ORE Business—The New York canned foods market is tak- 
ing on a more active apearance, and there have been de- 
velopments of general interest during the past week. Buy- 

ers are in the market for stocks in increasing quantities, and 
there is a general realization that early season predictions of 
short supplies during the fall and winter months are only too 
likely to be realized. 

Southern Tomatoes Advance — Maryland and Delaware 
tomato canners today advanced their selling prices to 521% 
cents for standard 1s, 821% cents for 2s, $1.22% for 3s, and $4.00 
for 10s, as against previously prevailing prices of 50 cents, 80 
cents, $1.20 and $3.80-3.90 for the respective sizes. News reports 
which have been received from Indiana note a very bullish situa- 
tion prvailing there, with practically all canners withdrawn, and 
many of them reported to be planning to pro-rate on deliveries 
of 1923 pack. As a result of this strong situation, many Chicago 
buyers have sent part of their tomato business East, and this 
has helped in large measure to effect the quick price recovery in 
Maryland. Canners in their letters to brokers are now talking 
90 cents for standard 2s tomatoes in the near future, and as an 
indication of the firmness with which the packers regard the 
market, it is noted that many of them are refusing to sell at the 
going prices. 

Corn Selling at 85 Cents—New pack standard corn continues 
to meet with an active inquiry at 85 cents per dozen, f. o. b. 
Southern cannery. Chain store buyers continue active, and are 
featuring the sale of corn at 10 cents per can at retail. Spot 


stocks are not large, and buyers are depending upon prompt ship- 
ment of stocks to take care of the business which is coming in 
from the retail trade. 


_. Maine Corn Hurt by Frost—Frost late last week caused con- 
siderable damage to the growing corn crop in the lower sections 
of Maine, it is reported. Corn growing on the higher levels was 
affected by the frost, but packers fear that further frosts will 
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cut short the packing season. Fernald, Keen & True Co., of West 
Poland, Men., estimate that last week’s frost damage will cut the 
pack by 25 per cent. There is an active inquiry for fancy Maine 
corn, but most packers are withdrawn from the market pending 
the conclusion of their pack. 

Canned Fruits Advance—The California Packing Corpora- 
tion on Monday of this week issued a revised price list on new- 
pack canned fruits. The new list noted 5 to 10 cent per dozen 
advances in many items, while in numerous other lines the or- 
poration announces its withdrawal from the market, having en- 
tirely cleaned up the new-pack offerings of the stocks withdrawn. 

Independents’ Holdings Light—Price lists of the various 
prominent independent fruit canners in California show that they 
are in the same position as the Corporation in regard to carry- 
over canned fruits. The supplies of standard quality fruits in 
particular are very light, and independents who have been cutting 
the market have now advanced their prices on a basis with the 
Corporation’s original opening. 

To Handle Seacoast Sales—The Seacoast Canning Co. has 
announced the appointment of Melville F. Taylor to handle its 
sardine and tuna sales. Mr. Taylor is well known in the canned 
foods trade, having been connected with the canned foods depart- 
ment of Butler & Sergeant, Inc., for the past four years. The 
Seacoast Canning Co. has just been reorganized, having been 
affected to some extent by the recent failure of U. H. Dudley & 
Co. C. W. Patterson, of Austin, Nichols & Co., is now chairman 
of the board of the Seacoast. 

California Asparagus Pack Heavy—According to statistics 
compiled by Preston McKinney, secretary of the Canners’ League 
of California, the total pack of asparagus in California this year 
was 1,519,756. California also packed 223,923 cases of peas, 
1,383,831 cases of spinach, 4,323 cases of artichokes, and 3,500 
cases of Brussels sprouts. 

Wisconsin Peas Strong—Many Wiseonsin pea canners have 
advanced the market on standards to a minimum of $1.30 per 
dozen, f. o. b. cannery, although there are still some offerings 
to be picked up on the basis of $1.25. Unsold stocks in the hands 
of packers are reported to be extremely light. » 

Shrimp Market Strong—Offerings of shrimp for prompt 
shipment from Gulf canneries are very light, and the market is 
generally held firm at $1.60 per dozen for 1s, f. o. b. Gulf cannery. 
A few offerings are reported on the basis of $1.50, although 
stocks at the inside price are limited. Many packers have with- 
drawn from the market, having no further stocks to offer. 

Salmon Demand Fair—There is a fair inquiry for pink sal- 
mon reported on the spot position, the market being quoted on 
a basis of $1.35, ex-warehouse New York, for new pack. Reds 
continued unchanged at $2.30, ex-warehouse, under quiet buying. 

Tuna Situation Strong—California reports indicate a mate- 
rial shortage of new-pack white-meat tuna, and the market is 
showing a strong tone. Packing is practically over, and many 
buyers are being forced to accept pro-rata deliveries. New-pack 
white-meat halves are offered to arrived New York at $11.25 per 
case,with new-pack bluefin halves to arrive held at $8.50 per case. 

Chain-Store Buyers Here — Many out-of-town chain-store 
operators are in New York this week to attend the annual con- 
vention of the National Chain Store Growers’ Association, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday and Friday of this week. 
Secretary Alfred H. Beckmann has arranged a varied and inter- 
esting program for the convention sessions. 


Opening Pumpkin Prices—The California Packing Corpora- 
tion announces opening prices on 1923-pack California pumpkin 
as follows: No. 2 tins, $1.15; No. 2% tins, $1.85; No. 10 tins, 
$4.00 per dozen, all f. o. b. cannery 

Western Canners Meet November 5-8—The Western Can- 
ners’ Association will hold its fall meeting at the Hote! Sher- 
man, Chicago, November 6th, 7th and 8th. Many brokers from 
the local market are expected to attend the Western Canners’ 
meeting. 

Clean-up of Beans—New-pack State and Wisconsin beans 
have met with an active call, and canners have very little carry- 
over to offer. Fancy Wisconsin cut refugees are held at $1.75 
per dozen, cannery, with extra standard cut green refugees at 
$1.25 per dozen, cannery. New York cut green refugees, No. 4 
sieve, are offered at $1.20, f. 0. b. cannery. 

New-Pack Apples Sell—There has been a fair demand for 
new-pack apples, packers in all principal canning sections hav- 
ing named opening prices. Michfgan standards are held at $3.25 
to $3.50 per dozen, with fancy solid-pack Northwest at $4.00, 
f. o. b.; faney solid-pack Michigans at $4.50; fancy New York, 
$4.00, and fancy Maine. $3.75, all prices per dozen, f. 0. b. can- 
nery. The demand for No. 10 apples on spot is rather quiet just 
now, owing to the ccmpetition of low-priced fresh apples. 
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Coast Salmon Higher—The larger operators in Alaska sal- 
mon have followed the action of the Alaska Packers’ Association 
in putting a $2.85 price on tall reds, although few offerings are 
still to be noted at $2.25. Pinks are showing some easiness, and 
are nominally held at $1.25-1.30, Seattle, although sales at less 
than the inside price have been reported. Chums are quoted firm 
at $1.20, f. o. b. Seattle. “NEW YORK STATER.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Has Turned Warm, Affecting Canned Foods Market— 
Decreased Output of Corn in Iowa and Nebraska— 
Michigan Canners Beginning to Pack Apples. 


Chicago, Sept. 21, 1923. 


iE weather in the Central West has turned warm and the 
'T aemana for canned foods with consumers has been at- 

fected by the change. Retailers state that as soon as 
the green grocery food and to eat vegetables, fruits and mel- 
lons, as they come from the farm, garden and orchard in a 
state of nature. The retailers state that an enormous quan- 
tity of roasting ear corn is being consumed. Fine, large ears 
of Evergreen corn are being sold in Chicago at retail for 25c 
per dozen, and the average Chicago consumer is wearing his 
last. winter’s ear protectors, while he eats corn off the cob and 
watermelon. Under the circumstances it is difficult to enlist 
his interest in canned foods. 

I have an authentic report from Iowa and Nebraska that 
the output of six large canneries in those States is 198,00U 
cases of canned corn less than they had expected to pack. 

The canning of corn has closed in those States, and it is 
reported from good authority that though the canners had 
prepared for a pack of three million cases, the output will be 
just a few caseg more than two million cases. The price of 
standard No. 2 corn has been advanced by canners of those 
States to 95c factory, and some of the canners are buying 
from each other in order to complete carload shipments to 
buyers. 

Illinois canners are still reported to be selling some 
standard corn f. o. b. factory at 87%c, but the reports could 
not be authenticated. 

The stuation in relation to Indiana canned tomatoes is 
unchanged, which means that the canners are not trying to 
sell their output. Most of them have sold all their pack, and 
those who have not prefer to hold rather than to sell at the 
present market prices. 

It is evident that most of the wholesale grocers have 
waited too long in buying and will now have to secure their 
supplies on an advancing market. 

Advances in Maryland are reported as this letter is being 
written, and that means that the big run is over and the mar- 
ket is strong, and that canners do not longer have to make 
low prices on canned tomatoes in order to keep the price of 
raw stock low. 

Michigan canners are beginning to pack No. 10 apples and 
are making a price of $3.1214 to $3.25 for an early variety 
called Wealthy, which cans nicely and firmly. 

For late or winter stock they are asking $4.00 per dozen 
for the No. 10 size. This last price, however, for heavy-weight 
apples, to cut out 85 ounces of fruit drained. 

No report has been received from Missouri or Arkansas 
as to prices on canned apples or canned tomatoes. The proba- 
bility is that they are selling most of their output close at 
home or to the Southwest, to which locality they have freight 
rate advantages. 

The price for the 1923 crop of California raisins was 
named this week and it is about 35 per cent lower than the 
19.2 prices. I understand that an enormous quantity of rai- 
sins has been sold. 

The sales to retailers in Chicago have been in the past 
month or so more than 150 cars of 60,000 pounds each. These 
sales have been made by a crew of ten men working for the 
pun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Association of California, tne u:- 
ders being filled through the wholesale grocers. 

A broker who sells both canned foods and dried fruits said 
to me: ‘“‘Every pound of raisins or dried fruits sold replaces 
and prevents the sale of a can of fruit.’’ There is said to be 


a large crop of apricots and prunes in California this season, 
and the prices on apricots are the lowest for many years, and 
I am writing about 


the price on prunes is likely to be low. 
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this dried fruit situation so that canners will know of its in- 
fluence. 

The consuming trade seems to have largely lost interest 
in canned oysters, salmon, shrimp and domestic sardines and 
other kinds of canned fish. Buyers state that their sales this 
past season so far in these lines have been the smallest for 
years. 

.Some attribute the fact to the cool and unseasonable 
weather, some to the very low prices of fresh meats. One 
man who likes to cast for bass said that the fishing all over 
the United States had been good and that consumers had 
caught their own fish. This last statement sounds to me very 
unlikely. I have tried it and it isn’t done. I haven’t caught 
a fish this year that cost me less than five dollars a pound, 
after expenses were paid. 


The Western Canners’ Association will hold its 79th semi- 
annual convention at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, November 6 7 and 8, 1923. Special rail- 
road rates of one and a half fares have been applied for and wili 
undoubtedly be granted on the certificate plan. 


That is, to buy a ticket to Chicago, full fare, and be sure 
to get a certificate of purchase from the selling agent. That 
certificate will then be validated at the convention and a ticket 
to return by the same route will be sold on presentation of the 
certificate for half the regular fare. 


There will be a fine program and the most prominent 
speakers and officers of the canning industry, wholesale gro- 
cers’ associations, retail grocers’ associations, as well as ex- 
perts in the line of production and ditribution will be heard. 

The important sections of the National Canners Associa- 
tion will probably meet with the Western Canners Association 
at Chicago, and the National Canned Foods Week Committees 
will meet there at the same time and place. 

WRANGLER. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


But Little Buying—Chain Stores Buying—Buyers Extra Careful 
—Canners Scarce on Help—Lower Prices Expected on 
Tomatoes—Good Demand for Corn—Fruits Quiet 
— Missouri Fruit Crop Short of Last Year 
—The Vegetable Crops Better. 


St. Louis, Mo., September 20, 1923. 


HE Market—The canned foods business has been getting 
along this week as usual. Comparatively little in the way 
of buying has been done. Quite a number of jobbers have 

been putting off purchasing because they are of the opinion that 
there may be a drop in prices because of the jobbers not com- 
ing into the market as the canners supposed they would. The 
drop has not come, up to the present writing, it it looks just now 
as if the canners are not going to make the concessions expected. 
The chain stores seem to be the only class that are buying freely 
of futures this year, and it is probably because of this fact that 
the canners have maintained their prices. 


Jobbers, when they do buy, are doing so very carefully and 
want to be assured of a profit before they buy. They have been 
buying in small quantities in a hand-to-mouth manner. They 
make sure of no losses by turning over their purchases, fre- 
quently each time at a margin. This has resulted in the majority 
of them making a profit. This is the main reason why they do 
not come into the market. If they can make money by following 
the course they are now following, why should they take chances 
for future purchasing? They do not care to speculate when they 
are successful by being conservative, and do not have to use a 
large capital. 


VEGETABLES—Tomatoes — The overabundance of toma- 
tees in the market is not far distant at the canneries. It is said 
that labor shortage is seriously interfering with the activites of 
canners. A scarcity of help prevents canners taking full advan- 
tage of the low prices for tomatoes. Some canners have gotten 
hold of a lot of cheap stock, and it would not be at all surprising 
if offers of less than quoted prices be made, at least for a short 
time. Brokers here say that canners in Indiana have withdrawn 
from the market, and the same report comes from Michigan. 
Contracts for early shipments made some time ago are taking 
care of immediate requirements, but jobbers are not stocking 
up for their winter needs. 
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Corn—-There is good demand for corn. Fancy Maine has been 
sold out on contract and premiums are being offered with no 
takers. Minesota and corn from the Middle West has been a 
vood seller, and is being used in place of Maine corn, but even 
this is scarce on the market. Standard corn is firm and: there 
has been a satisfactory volume of booking made. 

Peas—Peas have sold well and at firm prices. 
is steady. 

FRUITS—Peaches—There is not much of a demand for 
peaches, but prices are being held, notwithstanding. Reports 
have reached here that California canners are, as a rule, holding 
what they have not sold at the prices they opened at. The smaller 
canners are said to have sold out their stocks. 

Fish—Sardines advices received here from Maine are to the 
effect, quoting a circular letter in the hands of a broker, that 
“the sardine situation is very vexing, as the canners have no 
precedent to guide this year. This is the smallest season for 
more than 40 years, and even now, when the summer run should 
be at its heaviest, the fish'are not coming in fast enough to keep 
the factories running full time every day. Nearly all packers 
are working now on current orders, and have no promise of get- 
ting ahead of their sales unless the run of fish continues unusu- 
ally late. 

Salmon—Buyers here are getting on their early shipments 
of salmon, but they are not offering them for resale. © 

Milk—Fresh stock of condensed milk is holding steady to 
firm, reflecting the strength of the sugar market. 

The situation on Missouri pack of fruits and vegetables is re- 
flected in the report from the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture, just issued. According to this report, Missouri fruits gen- 
erally are not as good as last year, while the vegetable crop is 
better. Apples are 59 per cent of a full crop, with heavy yields 
in some of the central counties. Grapes at 75 per cent are poor 
in the southwest section, and not as good as in previous years in 
other sections. Pears at 63 per cent are quoted as “quite good” 
in a few northwest counties, but unfavorable in most sections. 
Peaches are only 40 per cent of a full crop, with quality lower 
than last year. Strawberries were lighter than last year, due to 
spring freezes.” Blackberries and raspberries were good, al- 
though cut in yield by the July drouth. 

The canning season of the Ozark tomato factories will end 
this week, according to reports of farmers and truckers, who 
declare that their fields are about exhausted and that the picking 
will be reduced to second and third grade tomatoes anid oily 
a few of them. Large shipments have been made from Repub- 
lic, Billings, Marionville, Ava, Marshfield and Bois D’Arc. . Be- 
cause the crop in the Ozarks was greatly reduced by the drouth 
this year, it is unlikely that the acreage will be increased next 
season, “MISSOURIAN.” 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Improvement in Market—Orders More Numerous—Buyers 
Making a Drive on Oling Peaches—Peach Crop Below 
Last Year’s—Apricots Make a Record—Pineapple 
Pack Larger Than 1922—Moving Out Steadily— 
Tomato Canning On, But Output Below 
Expectations—Spinach Crop Blighted— 

Coast Notes. 

San Francisco Sept. 20th, 1923. 

HE MARKET—A decided improvement has been noted in 

| the tone of the California canned fruit market during the 
past ten days, and orders are becoming larger and more 
humerous. As the season advances it is becoming more and 
more apparent to the wholesale trade that prices cannot be 
lower and that advances are in prospect, with the result that 
future requirements are commencing to be anticipated on a 
larger scale. Very few have anticipated their needs in full, 
but most buyers are purchasing fairly liberally. A few items 
have been withdrawn from the list already by leading packers 
and prices on others have been advanced. Buyers have been 
concentrating on standard cling peaches and most of the 
smaller concerns which have been quoting this line at 10c and 
15¢c below the opening prices of the large operators have ad- 
vanced prices and are refusing to accept straight orders for 
this grade. The latest crop statistics reported by the State 
agricultural statistic:an are about in line with the reports that 
have been coming from canners from time to time. The crop 
of apples promises to be slightly larger than last year, but the 
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canned pack in this State is limited. The peach crop is esti- 
mated at 384,000 tons, as compared with 420,000 tons last 
year. The output of apricots was the largest in the history of 
California, but the dull market and small size of the fruit re- 
sulted in a heavy wastage. Production was about 108 per 
cent of a normal crop, as compared with the ten-year average 
of 72 per cent. Plums have been a full crop and packing 
operations on these have come to an end. The olive crop has 
improved the last month and will be slightly heavier than was 
estimated in August. 

Pineapple—The pack of Hawaiian pineapple this year will 
be substantially larger than that of 1922, but most of the out- 
put has been disposed of and much business is being offered 
the larger operators which cannot be handled. The premium 
evil, which proved a blight on the business last year, is now 
almost entirely missing, and the pack is moving into consump- 
tion in a satisfactory manner on the basis of opening prices. 
The demand for crushed pineapple is greater than the supply, 
the consuming trade having cleaned up all of last year’s pack, 
together with the surplus from the former season. The Hawai- 
ian Pineapple Company, Ltd., is packing No. 10 crushed as 
usual this season for the soda fountain, bakery and specialty 
trade, and is putting up more in this size in proportion to the 
pack of crushed than in former years. The reasons assigned 
for the fine showing being made on crushed pineapple are the 
extensive advertising campaign and the fact that due to closer 
grading and a better recovery of sliced grades; the recovery 
of crushed per ton of fruit is slightly less than formerly. 
Weather conditions have favored the crop this year and the 
fruit has run to larger sizes, with the result that there will be 
a better proportion of the No. 2% size than last year, when a 
large part of the fruit harvested was packed in No. 2 cans. 
The heaviest run on Hawaian pineapple is in July and August, 
but the packing season extends right up to the last day of 
the year. 


Tomatoes—The packing of tomatoes is under way 
throughout the State where this crop is grown to any extent, 
but the output is not proving as heavy as expected. Some fine 
tomatoes have been delivered to canneries, but the yield per 
acre is declared to be light. Rain has fallen in the southern 
part of the State, with showers around San Francisco Bay, but 
no damage has been done to crops. Growers of tomatoes in 
Alameda county have joined in a seed selection program and 
are co-operating with the Alameda County Farm Bureau and 
the University of California in an effort to improve the vari- 
eties of tomatoes grown for canning purposes, and San Fran- 
cisco packing companies are assisting in the movement. The 
market on canned tomatoes is very firm, with some packers 
announcing a prospective increase of 5 cents on No. 2%s and 
15 cents on No. 10s. 

Salmon—tThe market for canned salmon remains without 
any marked change, with the trade taking the most interest 
in Alaska reds. Some packers are asking $2.35 for estab- 
lished brands, but others continue to make sales on the basis 
of $2.25 f. o. b. San Francisco. Salmon packets continue to 
reach this port from Alaska with the new catch, but none of 
the vessels have large cargoes, the largest shipment being one 
of 85,331 cases on the Star of Scotland, owned by the Alaska 
Packers’ Association. The output of tuna fish is heavier than 
seemed likely a few weeks ago and deliveries are correspond- 
ingly better. The extremely high price of white meat tuna 
is causing a better demand for the cheaper grades. 


Spinach—The fall crop of spinach in California is infected 
with a blight and nineteen growers in Alameda county were ar- 
rested recently on the charge of distributing worm-infested 
products in Oakland. Experts have been unable to give the 
scientific name of the worms, but declare that they come from 
a fly which lives upon the avus of the spinach. Every effort 
is being made to stamp out the pest, which is the first one with 
which growers have had trouble. 

Coast Notes—The Braelef Goat Milk Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000, and plans the 
erection of a large goat milk canning plant at Santa Rosa, Cal, 
according to L. A. Bridinger, of that city. 

The Kings County Packing Company. of Armona, Cal., is 
making preparations to greatly increase its capital stock and 
to enlarge the output of its plants. 


Work on the olive processing plant of the Wyandotte 
Canneries, Inc, near Oroville, Cal., is progressing rapidly, and 
this will be in readiness to handle this year’s crop. 


( Continued from page 31 ) 
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SMILE AWHILE 


AVOIDING TROUBLE 


When the train drew into the station, all the windows 
open to catch a breath of air, an innocent-looking man ap- 
peared around the corner of the station carrying a basket on 
his arm. Hurrying to the window of a smoking car, he exhib- 
ited a black quart bottle which he had taken from a’ number 
in the basket, and, with a knowing wink, said: 

“Any gent like to buy a bottle of nice ice-cold tea?”’ 

He sold every bottle, but concluded each sale with: ‘‘Bet- 
ter wait till the train has pulled out before you take a drink, 
you know, for I don’t want any trouble’”’ 

The train pulled out and the man was making off when an 
observant bystander asked him why he had requested the pur- 
chasers to wait until the train had started before taking a 
drink. 

“Because,” he said, with a sly wink, ‘“‘them bottles all 
contained ice-cold tea.” 


A MERRY WIDOW 
An English woman recently wrote to a newspaper thay 
she began life as A. Mann (Alice Mann). She married a Mr. 
Husband and so became A. Husband He died and she mar- 
ried again, this time a Mr. Maiden. Becoming a widow for the 
second tme, she concludes that though born A. Mann, she will 
die A. Maiden.—Boston Transcript. 


INDIANA 
CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


DID THAT SILENCE HER? 

The woman had seen che play before, and she was at grea\ 
pains to explain the development of the plot to her neighbor 
in the theatre. 

Finally the man behind her leaned over and said: ‘‘Ex- 
cuse me, madam, but the people on the stage are making such 
a noise that I cannot catch all you’re saying.”’ 


The above appliance is the latest in the 
manufacture of that ever welcome condi- 
ment. (Chili Sauce) 

This machine is alone in its class when ec- 
onomy, sanitation and efficiency are consid- 


ered. 


NO TIME FOR KISSING 

Their boat was drifting idly, the sun shone brightly and 
the sea was serene, while she was sitting snugly. 

Then he proposed. 

From the opposite end of the craft she gazed at him calmly. 
Then she said: 

“As a matter of common sense, realizing that we are in this 
boat, on water more than 50 feet deep, and that if you were to act 
as you would act if I accepted you, we would be capsized, I will 
Ccecline your proposal at the moment—but, George, row as fast as 
you can to the shore and ask me again.” 

That girl will make a good wife. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE. 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightning Finisher 
Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Pulper Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Indiana Pulper Fillers 
Kook-More-Koils 

Washers and Sorting Tables 
Cypress Tanks 

Enameled Steel Tanks 

Solder and Soldering Flux 
Capping Steels, etc. 


ALL HE KNEW. 

A profesor noted among his students for his caustic wit had 
in one of his classes a young man who was both ignorant and 
conceited. One morning he made a specially self-satisfied dis- 
play of both these characteristics, and the professor said he would 
like to see him at the end of the hour. 

When he came up after the lecture the professor asked: 

“You are Mr. Junkins?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Have you a visiting card?” 

“T—I—-yes, sir,’ stammered the puzzled student. 

“Then, Mr. Junkins,” the professor said dryly, “write down 
on your visiting card all that you: know and bring it to me to- 
morrow.” 


APPLAUSE 
“T notice that you have the word ‘applause’ parenthetically 
introduced through your speeches.” 
“Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum. “We can’t always depend 
on hearing the applause, but we can at least be sure people will 
read it.”’—Washington Star. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION HOLDS. 
(From E. W. Howe’s Monthly.) 

I do not believe the men who work and are the best of the 
population should be regulated at every turn by laws adopted by 
lawyers, welfare workers, orators, preachers, teachers, writers 
and other non-producers. If this opinion is offensive to you, and 
you are a subscriber to this publication, your money will be cheer- 
fully returned. 


E. St. ANGSENKE 


DIAN APOL 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & ag oo | Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean See 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 


Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mehy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy.- 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Hi. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. 
can. 


BROKERS. 


hos. J. Meehan & Co., Bal 
1 M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Ma. 


Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

See Stencils. 
See Kraut Machinery. 

See Conveyors and Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Mospine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brookiyn, 

Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago 
attle-Astoria Iron Works, Senitle; Wash. 

& Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


See Corrugated 
See Labeling Machines, 


Burning Brands. 
Cabbage Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consulting BExperts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 

Filling Machines, bottle. 


See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Congive solderless. See Closing 
achin 
Capping Steels, soldering. See ‘Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 

ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
a Mfg. 7 Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Meby. Co., Chicago. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 

Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. 
Clocks, process time. 


See Washers. 
See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago. Il. 
Seattle-Astoria Tron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy 

Colors, Certified for. foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 

— and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
illers. 


COOLERS, continuous. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORKING MACHINES 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
‘illers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine "Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
‘ontinental Can Co. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimor 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, ean. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 

Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 

lined. 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Fertilizers. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 

metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., Ine., Syracuse, Chicago. 

Hinde & Dauch Pgper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mfg. Silver Creek,. N. Y. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair- Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


ri syrup. See Syrnping Ma- 
chine: 
FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
quipment. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Mchy. Co., 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 

ing Mchy. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner,’ Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice 
Kerosene urners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
€. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 


H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Bok Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. S. Hoyt * York. 
Industrial Paper Co., Baltimore. 
-PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chieago. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, 0: 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Veach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


: PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 

licking Boxes, Baskets, ete. 

licking Belts and Tables. 
Mchy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
licking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
lower Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


See Baskets. 
See Pea Canners’ 


PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 

Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 

Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 

Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


See Cannery 


See Cleaning 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Serap Bailing Press. 
Serew Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
I). Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, see Closing 
Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
EK. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Iluntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Secott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
licers. 


Sorters, pea. 


See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max. New York City. 
A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 

Covering. 
Steam Retorts. Sce Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and_ brushes, 
. brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, ete. 
A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
I’. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Seott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Iluntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. ' 
Supplies, engine room, line shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen 
Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SUGAR—Canners’ 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL, 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 


I. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

Fr. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mechy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 

Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Iluntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 

TOMATO WASHERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., oo N. J. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 
Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, ete. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 
Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Secott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, ete. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy, Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 
Wrappers, paper See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


See Power Plant 


See Factory Trucks. 
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RENNEBURG’S 


improved Process Steel Kettle 
Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 


curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE MD 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE 
pn your Can— 
properly 
spells “SUCCESS™ 
We MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
_ High Speed Offset Presses—than any 


thouse in Baltimore and can save you 
_ MONEY on your Labels... 


GAMSE BRO. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


= 


PHELPS CAN CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
BALTIMORE MD. 


MAIN OFFICE 
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4 
[ 
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BALTIMOR, D. 


TINENTAL 


CAN 
COMPANY 


INC. 
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